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Editorials by Virgil E. Foster 


Don't Discount the Power of Books 


THERE can be intelligence without 
television. I have proof of it. Some 
of my friends had me about con- 
vinced that without a TV set I was 
illiterate. Unless I was going to al- 
low myself to be “mass communi- 
cated” I might as well go live on a 
faraway island. 

So I did go and live on one, for 
sixteen days. There was not a TV 
set on the entire six by eighteen 
miles of the island and not much 
radio. What kind of people? One of 
the most intelligent, alert, up-to-the- 
minute communities of people | 
have ever known. There is no tele- 
vision, but books and magazines 
are given a healthy respect there and 
are read. The people love music and 
have excellent collections of the best 
recordings. They import talent for 
lectures, concerts, forums and_ spe- 
cial training programs. 

This strange island happens to be 
Aruba, N. W. I, where, in January, 
I visited the Lago Colony of the 
Lago Oil and Transport Company, 
Ltd., at the invitation of the Lago 
Community Church. We carried on 
together a program of self-study, 
training and planning. I found in 
the colony a community of people 
who are still getting ideas from 
books, still thinking for themselves 
instead of being “mass media”d, who 
are intelligent without television. 

Don’t write me off as a hopeless 
conservative. I listen to radio. I am 
saving for a TV set. But it was good 
to see life going on thrillingly with- 
out them and to see folks who spend 
time with books. 

It happens in Aruba. It can hap- 
pen here. It does happen here, even 
in the land of TV. Books still have 
power. During the very years of 
television’s “rise” the publication of 
religious books has gone forward 
with tremendous strides. In the pub- 
lication of religious books for chil- 
dren and youth we are in a new 
world compared with that of ten to 
fifteen years ago. There has come 
into being during those years a 
wealth of juvenile books, well writ- 
ten, well illustrated, well bound. 
There is an equally good supply of 
books for adults, parents, teachers, 
young adults, everyone. 
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In spite of this, church after 
church is failing to take advantage 
of it. Church after church has no 
library. Person after person, thou- 
sands of them, have never been con- 
fronted with these books, have no 
idea they exist. Those who use them 
would not think of trying to do 
without them, in church or in home. 
Others are missing out on one of 
the finest educational and _ inspira- 
tional resources ever available. 

The Journal has been trying to 
focus attention on this matter in a 
series of articles on the church li- 
brary. It has tried to arouse interest 
wherever there has been none. It 
has been trying to express the con- 
viction of many of its readers that a 
crusade for the reading of Christian 
literature is needed. 

Here is where I would like to 
make a hopelessly old fashioned sug- 
gestion which I think is utterly 
sound and practical. We are being 
told on every hand that “television 
is here to stay” (and it is) and that 
the church must put thousands, mil- 


lions into the production of television 
programs to reach people via the 
“mass media.” My suggestion: Let’s 
not forget the power of books. While 
we are spending millions on TV pro- 
grams let us not neglect to spend a 
few thousands filling our library 
shelves with the best of the religious 
books and magazines and getting 
them used in all our churches and 
homes. 


The circulation of good religious 


books is one of the easiest, least ex- 
pensive, soundest, most practical 
ways of communicating Christian 
ideas and faith available to us. Tele- 
vision has a long, long way to go 
before it will have the power of 
books—IF people have the books. 
There’s the rub. Many churches just 
are not taking this opportunity seri- 
ously and putting these books before 
people. The churches doing it find 
people still like to read. They like to 
think. They prefer to be intelligent. 
We ought to help them. We have the 
means, in great contemporary Chris- 
tian literature for people of all ages. 
If we continue to neglect to use the 
power of literature to communicate 
the Christian faith, we shall commit 
(however much we spend on TV) 
the blunder of the age. 


The Profile of a Church 


WHAT makes a church strong? 
What gives it character? What gives 
one church a contagious vitality while 
another is anemic? There are some 
good questions one can ask if he 
wants to find out what its “profile” 
looks like. The list would not start 
with “Is it a wealthy church?” nor 
“How many college graduates does it 
have in its membership?” 

More important in the list would 
be such questions as, “Does it have 
a real sense of Christian mission?” 
“What percentage of its total income 
is given to missions and other bene- 
volence projects?” “How many new 
members does it receive on confession 
of faith each year?” “Does it partici- 
pate in denominational and interde- 
nominational activities and meet- 
ings?” “What percentage of its 
members are carrying some definite 
responsibility in the church pro- 
gram?” 

Two more questions belong on the 
list, in a prominent place. They are 


often overlooked. They are, “How 
many of its young people attend a 
Christian youth conference each sum- 
mer?” and “How many of its church 


school teachers and officers attend — 


a leadership school, either during the 
fall-winter-spring or the summer, or 
both?” The contribution of such 
training opportunities to church life 
has become so important that many 
churches look to the summer con- 
ferences and leadership schools as an 
indispensable part of their programs. 
The tragedy lies in the fact that some 
other churches never, year after year, 
send representatives to such gather- 
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ings. The success or failure at this 


point is almost permanently written 
into the profile of many churches. 
And it makes a difference in the life 
of the church. 

There is yet time for churches 
which have not already done so to 
make arrangements for being well 
represented at summer camps, con- 
ferences and training schools this 
summer, 
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Dimensions of Discipleship—| 


ye Mleaning of Discipleship 


by Eugene Kidder 


Beginning with the September, 1952 
issue the Journal has been carrying a 
series of articles on youth work in the 
local church. It is a pleasure now to 
present three young men as writers of 
the devotional articles for May, June 
and July-August. They are all stu- 
dents in Yale Divinity School. Eugene 
_ Kidder, of Seattle, Washington, has 
been a leader in high school and col- 
lege youth fellowship activities. He is 
a second-year student at Yale and is 
director of the work-camp program in 
the Oak Street Christian Parish, New 
Haven. 


Then Jesus told his disciples, “If 
any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me. For whoever 
would save his life will lose it, and 
whoever loses his life for my sake 
will find it. For what will it profit 
a man, if he gains the whole world 
and forfeits his life? Or what shall 
a man give in return for his life?” 

(Matthew 16:24-26, R.S.V.) 


STORY is told of a boy who 

met his father every night after 
work at the corner of their block. 
One snowy evening as they were 
walking to the house together the 
young boy began lagging behind. The 
father soon became aware that an 
energetic activity of some sort was 
going on behind him, accompanied 
by much huffing and puffing. The 
father turned just as his son was 
stretching to take an enormous step 
across the snow. 

“What are you doing, son?” 

“I’m trying to follow in your foot- 
steps,” was the reply. 

“Pretty big steps for you, aren’t 
they?” 

“Oh, I can make it,’ came the 
young voice of assurance. 

Christian disciples find themselves 
in a situation like that of the small 
boy. We say that Christians are fol- 
lowers in the way of Jesus Christ. 
But the steps are big. We can never 
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expect to do what Jesus did. Yet 
his words, “Come, follow me” pur- 
sue us. How, then, can we be his 
disciples? 

It is certainly more accurate to 
think of the early disciples as fol- 
lowers than as leaders. We may think 
of men such as Peter, James, and 
John as great leaders in building the 
early church. But neither they nor 
their fellow-disciples thought of them- 
selves as leaders. They were known 
to the people about them as “Fol- 
lowers of the Way.” The community 
of the disciples grew as more were 
commissioned to the task, and they 
grew as a community of followers. 


However, the New Testament does 
not say anywhere that the disciples 
simply did what Jesus did. In fact, 
they seemed quite uncertain at times 
that they ever could. The gospels tell 
of the epileptic boy who was brought 
to the disciples for healing. When 
Jesus came among the crowd the 
father knelt before him saying, “Lord 
have mercy on my son, for he is an 
epileptic and he suffers terribly, . . 
I brought him to your disciples, and 
they could not heal him.” (Mt. 17: 
15-16, R.S.V.). Jesus’ example alone 
was not enough to enable the dis- 
ciples to follow him. It is not enough 
for us. Discipleship means more than 
this. 

The disciples were also learners. 
The gospels give many instances in 
which Jesus “taught them after this 
manner, saying,” as when “the two 
disciples heard him speak and fol- 
lowed Jesus.” As Christian teachers 
we may often have been surprised 
when we realized that we were learn- 
ing more from our own lesson and 
from our students than they seemed 
to be learning from us. The sense 
that what we have to learn is much 
greater than what we are able to 
teach is the keynote of our disciple- 
ship as teachers. Jesus said, “Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn from 
melee (Mi 11: 29,R.5.V.) 


But discipleship as following and 


learning from Jesus Christ means 
nothing unless it is something more. 
Saying we are followers of Christ or 
that we seek to know his teachings is 
a false witness unless our discipleship 
is an adventure in faith. We pre- 
sume too much if we let ourselves 
think we can do what Jesus did. We 
miss the mark if we say that we can 
live his teachings if someone will only 
tell us what they mean. As human 
beings we are not up to it. Disciple- 
ship means adherence to Jesus Christ, 
in, faith. It means we act in obe- 
dience to him because of the real 
reason why he came: to prepare men 
for the Kingdom of God. Our acts 
as teachers are important to the 
achieving of his Will. 

This kind of discipleship adven- 
ture costs something. It costs every- 
thing or anything that would prevent 
us from acting in preparation for the 
kingdom. The record tells us of the 
dramatic way in which Jesus made 
this clear to those who wanted to fol- 
low him but had other things to do 
first. To the man who wished first 
to bury his father Jesus said, “Leave 
the dead to bury their own dead.” 
To him who wished first to say fare- 
well to his family he answered, “No 
one who puts his hand to the plow 
and looks back is fit for the King- 
dom of God” (Luke 9:57-62, R.S.V.) 
Christ kept telling his disciples that 
he wished nothing to come between 
him and them. He wants the same 
for us. How shall we be worthy 
teachers and leaders except as we 
become followers, learners and dis- 
ciples acting in obedience to Christ 
through faith in him and his con- 
tinuing work? 


PRAYER 
O Lord, Who dost ever call us to 
thyself, we thank thee that by thy 
Son we have known thy way with us 
and thy way for us. Grant that we 
may willingly count and pay the cost 


of becoming thy true disciples. 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 
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Planting seeds, roots and bulbs helps a child to understand the process in the 


Jerome Drown 


growth of a plant. 


Teaching IReligion in the Kindergarten 


by Mary E. Venable 


The April issue of the Journal car- 
ried a report of a workshop on week- 
day church kindergartens held by the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. One 
of the addresses given at the work- 
shop was by Miss Venable, who is As- 
sociate Director of the Department of 
Children's Work, National Council of 
Churches. Although directed to teach- 
ers of weekday church kindergartens, 
it contained so many things important 
for all teachers of little children that 
it is being printed here with minor 
revisions. 


OW CAN I teach religion to a 

little child?” This is an import- 
ant question for kindergarten teach- 
ers and one that they sometimes find 
it difficult to answer. It may help to 
state the question in this way: “How 
can I guide a little child in Christian 
growth?” This restatement empha- 
sizes the idea that teaching in its best 
sense involves leading the child, draw- 
ing him out; not pouring religion in- 
to him. Furthermore, it recognizes 
that guidance is for the child—not 
just his mind, but his total self. 


Basic attitudes for religious growth 


In teaching religion the teacher 
seeks to do the following things: 


First, she works to build in the 
child good feelings and attitudes 
about himself. One cannot really like 


other people unless he likes himself. 
This is an important implication of 
the “second greatest commandment.” 

If the child is to develop good feel- 
ings and attitudes about himself, he 
must feel wanted. Through many 
spontaneous expressions of genuine 
interest the teacher can nurture such 
a feeling. She needs to help the child 
feel that he belongs and that he has 
a contribution to make; to find that 
his ideas are worth expressing and 
that he can make things which will 
give satisfaction to himself and to 
others. 

In developing a sense of his own 
worth, the child needs many oppor- 
tunities to make decisions. In church 
school one Sunday Paul refused to 
give his offering. “Oh, put it in, 
Paul,” the other children said. 

But the teacher said, “Paul will 
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have to decide himself. It is his 
money.” 

She talked with the children about 
how the offering would be used and 
tried to help Paul understand. How- 
ever, she made it clear that the de- 
cision about giving the money was 
his to make. Paul did finally put his 
money into the basket. The teacher 
remarked that Paul was growing. 
Later Paul was overheard to say to 
another child, apparently with much 
satisfaction, “I’m growing.” 

Now of course Paul might not have 
put his offering in. The teacher took 
a calculated risk when she left the 
decision to him. But she knew that 
there would be many other oppor- 
tunities for guidance, and that only 
through actual experience could he 
learn the value of choosing wisely his 
own course of action. Even the every- 
day decisions as to materials to be 
used and activities to be chosen can 
contribute importantly to the growth 
of an increasingly self-determining 
individual. 

Second, the teacher works to build 
in the child a sense of security in a 
world friendly to his needs. 

Those things already discussed as 
contributing to his sense of worth 
help to give him security. It helps 
further to be sure that he experiences 
an orderly pattern of life. The very 
arrangement of the room, and a pro- 
gram planned carefully, though flex- 
ibly, help him to know that there are 
many things upon which he can de- 
pend. ; 

It is good to remember, too, that 
discipline in its best sense contributes 
to security. Children need to feel that 
they are protected from their own im- 
mature judgment and from some of 
the impulses which they lack the ma- 
turity to handle. An increasing aware- 
ness of the order and dependability 
of the natural world will also con- 
tribute to a sense of security. Day 
follows night. Flowers bloom in the 
spring. These and many other truths 
already within his experience can 
contribute to his awareness that he 
lives in a universe which is both 

friendly and dependable. 

_ -‘Third, the teacher will cultivate in 
this little child appreciation and joy. 
Every growing thing, every friendly 
face, every happy event takes on fresh 
meaning if we regard it as though we 
- had never seen such a wonder before. 
The little child has a real tendency 
to live in what someone has called 
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the “sunlight of surprise.” He needs 
only the time and occasion to feel it 
deeply, and close association with 
adults who themselves cultivate the 
habit of joyous appreciation. 

Also, the kindergarten teacher may 
help the little child to grow towards 
a deep and active love for his neigh- 
bor. At first this growth may express 
itself simply, as in acceptance of the 
presence of others. If the child has 
not been in a group before, it may 
be a real achievement for him to 
share space and adult attention with 
other children in the kindergarten. 
A further step will be the friendly 
give and take, and the real coopera- 
tion in work and play, which usually 
appears in the kindergarten child’s 
behavior, given the right conditions. 

Many kindergarten children can be- 
gin to see the viewpoint of others and 
to be interested and concerned about 
another’s welfare. If one of the chil- 
dren is ill, the others can talk about 
what this means to him, how it feels 
to have to stay in bed all day and 
take medicine and have one’s head 
ache. They may want to dictate a 
note of sympathy to him. They can 
also rejoice with another in some 
good piece of fortune—a new pet or 
a new baby sister or brother. Through 
a variety of meaningful social ex- 
periences they begin to grow toward 
a genuine love for others. 


Distinctive aspects of 
religious teaching 

All the things discussed thus far 
are important in Christian growth, 
but all of them happen in any good 
kindergarten, church or non-church. 
Is there anything distinctive in what 
the church may do, through its kin- 
dergarten, to “teach religion?” 

First, let us look into the back- 
ground of thinking of the qualified 
church kindergarten teacher. She 
knows that the experience of human 
love leads to an awareness of God’s 
love. She knows that the act of cre- 
ating something of one’s own makes 
a foundation for a sense of kinship 
with the Creator of all. She is aware 
that a sense of security is basic to 
faith in God and in man. She recog- 
nizes joyous appreciation of the good 
gifts of life as necessary to reverence 
and gratitude. 

But above all, she sees in the whole 
child God-given potentialities which 
she is privileged to help develop. Ev- 
ery aspect of his capacity is something 


whose optimal development is a part 
of God’s plan: his intellect, his physi- 
cal ability, his creative powers, and 
all the rest. 

Along with this background of 
thinking there is apparent her Chris- 
tian spirit of dedication and a Chris- 
tian quality of living which will be 
shared intangibly in a joyous relation- 
ship with the children she guides. 

But is this all there is to the “teach- 
ing of religion” in the church kinder- 
garten? While it is probably by far 
the most important aspect for the 
age level with which we are con- 
cerned, there are other things that 
can be done. 

It is possible to help with the very 
beginnings of thinking about and ex- 
pressing a faith. Here the child may 
come to know about Jesus as one who 
was once a baby, then a little boy. 
He grew to be the kindest and friend- 
liest man who ever lived. He helped 
people to know about God and to 
know happy ways to live. It is enough 
for now that these children know the 
human side of Jesus. This will give 
nothing to be unlearned later and 
will avoid the confusions inherent in 
too early an introduction of theo- 
logical interpretations. 

Children can be helped to think of 
the Bible as a special book; this will 
be a foundation for an understanding 
and appreciative use of it as they 
grow older. 

They can be led in a knowledge of 
God as one who loves and cares for 
everyone, one with whom they may 
talk about anything that concerns 
them. They can even begin to feel 
that God needs each one to help 
make a good and happy world. The 
way in which prayer is used has much 
to do with the idea of God which 
they are developing. 

Worship, and the wonder and ap- 
preciation so closely akin to it, can 
come momentarily to the kinder- 
garten child. Probably each day the 
teacher will try to set the stage so 
that such a time will be experienced 
by the group. With individual chil- 
dren, she will capture many worship- 
ful moments. A repertoire of songs 
and poems is one of the most useful 
acquisitions a kindergarten teacher 
may seek. Often an experience may 
be lifted to the level of worship by 
a beautiful bit of poetry or music, or 
one of the few Bible verses suitable 
for use with young children, or simply 
by a spontaneous bit of conversation. 
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It is important to encourage chil- 
dren’s own expressions in, music, con- 
versation, and prayer. But there are 
also times when no spoken word is 
needed—when, in fact, an experience 
is far more meaningful if no con- 
versation about it is attempted. The 
teacher should cultivate sensitivity to 
the situations in which this will be 
true. 

Among experiences with potential 
religious significance for the young 
child are those of discovery. To the 
child who asks, “How did this flower 
get here?” the wise teacher is likely 
to answer somewhat as follows: “Do 
you remember the little brown seed 
we planted? Can you think what 
warmed it? Can you think what wa- 
tered it? Feel the soft earth in which 
it grew.” And so, awaiting the child’s 
response and adapting her remarks 
to his interests, the teacher guides the 
child in thinking of the wonderful 
process in the growth of a flower. 
Perhaps she speaks of God, who 
planned for flowers to grow. Thus 
she helps the child to feel that it is 
good to use his own senses and mind 
to discover the secrets of God’s world. 

And so, rather than giving him a quick 
answer, she helps him to open the door 
on a lifetime of adventurous seeking. 

We have considered religious guid- 
ance, both the spoken and the un- 
spoken. While both are important, 
the latter is of far greater import- 
ance with the very young child. For 
words unsupported by experience are 
not only empty, they are dangerous, 
for they may give the adult the illu- 
sion of achievement. When exper- 
iences come first, a firm base is es- 
tablished for the development of a 
philosophy which has meaning be- 
cause it is built on experience. 

Teachers of young children need to 
remember that they are dealing with 
foundations and beginnings. They do 
not have to do the whole job. If they 
can remember this, and help parents 
to understand it, they will not be 
tempted to crowd into the kinder- 
garten years those experiences and 
interpretations which belong to a later 
time. 

To say that the kindergarten does 
not have the whole job to do is not 
to minimize the part for which it is 
responsible. For nothing is more im- 
portant, nor is there a higher privi- 
lege than to help children begin to 
find the direction for a lifetime of 
rich living. 
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Sook Library pepe Chie 
Cooperate at oLincoln 


by Dorothy Carl 


Tiare oe THINGS can happen 
to the churches’ use of audio- 
visual materials in a community 
where the public librarian, the school 
superintendent, lay persons and min- 
isters are cooperative. 

Put the emphasis on the lay work- 
ers! Their concern for the religious 
education of the community’s chil- 
dren and youth, their willingness to 
work and donate time, and their rela- 
tive permanency in the community, 
are all factors which contribute to 
the development of any project such 
as the cooperative audio-visual li- 
brary at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

In an emergency I had asked to 
borrow the film “Christmas Rhap- 
sody” from our public schools’ audio- 
visual center in Lincoln, to use with 
a primary and parents’ group. This 
led to a conference with Dr. Steve 
Watkins, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, and with the coordinator of 
its audio-visual services. We discussed 
the possibility of allowing any commu- 
nity group, including churches, or in- 
dividuals, the use of public school 
audio-visual materials when they 
were not in current use by the schools. 
I suggested the possibility that Mr. 
Charles Dalrymple, director of the 
city’s public libraries might offer to 
provide film transportation twice a 
week from the school and make book- 
ings and circulation arrangements at 
the information desk at the library. 
The two groups conferred and within 
a month such a plan was approved. 

Meanwhile, the Lincoln Council of 
Christian Education’ explored the 
possibility of purchasing and placing 
in the city library for circulation, re- 
ligious film strips, slides and records. 
The librarian was invited to a Coun- 
cil meeting to explain the extent of 
city library cooperation. The coord- 


Mrs. Carl is now serving as Consultant in 
Christian Education of the Omaha Council 
of Churches. 

47Now the Division of Christian Education 
in the Lincoln Council of Churches. 


inator of the schools’ audio-visual 
services also attended to give inform- 
ation about the public school plan. 
The library board offered the li- 
brary’s facilities for storing, booking, 
and circulating a Council gift of re- 
ligious education materials. A four- 
member committee with one a repre- 
sentative from the library staff was 
proposed. The library assembly room 
could be scheduled for committee 
meetings and public previews. 

The council appointed a committee 
consisting of a University of Nebras- 
ka faculty member, a minister, two 
lay children’s workers, and a repre- 
sentative from the library. I was 
asked to be chairman. We began to 
meet almost bi-weekly to preview and 
select materials. We studied reviews 


from the National Council of 
Churches’ “Audio-Visual Resource 
Guide’? and from denominations. 


One of the committee’s lay members 
acted as purchasing agent through a 
local school supply firm. The com- 
mittee decided that all materials 
would be available free of charge, to 
any person or group holding a library 
card. 

The president of the Council sent 
a letter to an interested lay person in 
each member church explaining the 
plan and asking for a contribution, to 
a $500 fund for the new audio-visual 
project. Reports of the progress were 
given good space in the newspapers. 
Three community groups invited the 
chairman to report on the project and 
many churches explained the plan in 
weekly bulletins. A few personal calls 
were made. The initial response 
brought $230. The committee sent 
to each minister the details of the 
plan and invited support. Later it 
was suggested that each church might 
contribute $10. Eleven churches re- 
sponded. Finally, to complete the 
$500 goal the Council voted $100 


*National Council of Churches, 79 East 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, $1.50. (See 
the Visual Education Fellowship page, No. 
40 in this issue.) 
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from the general fund for the visual 
aids venture. Within two years the 
plan had been completed and mate- 
rials had been carefully selected, or- 
dered, checked, and placed in the 
special city library collection. Each 
item was labeled, “Selected and 
recommended for use in religious ed- 
ucation by the Lincoln Council of 
Christian Education.” 

- The committee chairman prepared 
an eight page annotated listing of all 
of the materials. This was mimeo- 
graphed by the library, freely dis- 
tributed, and a copy sent to each 
minister, 


Training in use of audio-visuals 


Recognizing the need for training 
representatives of the churches in the 
use of projected visual materials, the 
committee arranged several training 
sessions, each serving a different need. 
Announcements, post cards, newspa- 
pers and personal telephone calls pro- 
vided publicity. 

First of all a first series course, 
“Using Visual Aids in Church School 
Teaching,” was offered during the 
annual school, sponsored by the Coun- 
cil. Church school superintendents, 
visual-aids chairmen and leaders of 
adult groups comprised the class. It 
was taught by Dr. W. C. Meierhenry 
of the University of Nebraska. 


A month later a visual aids work- 
shop was held. Instruction was given 
in setting up equipment. A demon- 
stration showed the versatile uses of 
a slide set. Slides were shown of chil- 
dren using projected pictures as a 
preparation for creative activities. 

The next month a test preview was 
held of four films highly recommend- 
ed for church use. These were loaned 
by a commercial rental agency. 

Three weeks later there was a 
demonstration of all the projection 
equipment available to the public 
from the city library. At this time 
there was a review of material placed 
in the library by the Council. 

A week later a preview of materials 
was held for vacation school workers 
and suggestions were given concern- 
ing utilization. 

At the completion of the $500 re- 
source library an open house was 
held in three rooms of the city li- 
brary, with the religious education 
materials. arranged departmentally. 
In each group, leaders with teaching 
experience and training, demonstrat- 
ed how the materials could be used 
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Leaders check over materials before going to an Open House where visual aid 
resources were shown departmentally. Mrs. Carl is seated, second from right. 


in church school units. Discrimina- 
tion in selecting materials by the local 
church group was urged, in, addition 
to the committee’s careful selection 


for the library. 


Regular previews held 

Since September 1951 the commit- 
tee has sponsored two-hour previews 
of outstanding films after each 
monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Council. One person manages the 
previews with committee assistance in 
selection. The Journal-Star Sunday 
church page gives space for the 
monthly announcement of titles with 
brief reviews. 

Arrangements were made with the 
United Nations Film Service to bor- 
row the highly recommended film 
‘For All the World’s Children” for 
a year, free of rental charges. The 
committee gave previews and planned 
publicity for the film. It was esti- 
mated that 7,000 Lincoln persons saw 
the film. The public schools used it 
extensively during United Nations 
Week. Two other titles are at present 
on loan from the United Nations. 


The library received a $12,000 me- 
morial gift fund for the purchase of 
audio-visual equipment and films to 
be loaned by the library free of 
charge. The librarian expressed ap- 
preciation to the Council’s committee 
for pioneering in the joint school-li- 
brary-church plan and demonstrating 


the community’s readiness for extend- 
ed audio-visual services. He asked the 
committee to recommend films for 
church use to be purchased from the 
fund. Among the first films offered 
for free circulation were “Morning 
Star,’ “Christmas Rhapsody,” and 
“A Day of Thanksgiving.” <Addi- 
tional screens, film strip and slide pro- 
jectors, 16 mm. movie projectors, an 
opaque projector, and a record player 
were purchased for free circulation. 


The committee placed a copy of 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide for 
Use in Religious Education? at the 
information desk of the city library 
to aid local users in selecting films 
for church use. 

Immediate plans of the committee 
are to continue the monthly preview 
of recommended films for church 
uses, present demonstrations on, the 
use of visual aids to vacation church 
school workers in May and to offer 
an accredited second series course on 
the “Use of Audio-Visual Resources 
in Church School Teaching” at next 
fall’s annual School of Religion. 


With improved leadership, recom- 
mended materials available locally, 
free of charge, and with projectors 
and other equipment loaned by the 
city library, any church in Lincoln 
can have an intelligent and contin- 
uous use of audio-visual materials in 
its teaching program. 


Youth and Their Adult Friends 


by Clarice Bowman 


ID YOU SEE the new teacher?” 


“Yeah. She’s zippo!” “Super- 
charged!” About that time, said 
teacher appears. “That’s enough, 
you square bears. On the stick!” 


And as they move off, “Hear that? 
Member of the tribe!” 

Steady, now, reader; no use boning 
up on those words; by the time it 
takes to get this in print, the lan- 
guage will be new. 

Many’s the adult who would gladly 
learn new vocabularies, however, if 
he could only achieve rapport with 
his teen-age boys and girls. Many 
strive valiantly to understand the 
characteristics, interests, and needs of 
growing young persons of early, mid- 
dle or later adolescence, only to 
throw up their hands and say, “But 
my group are not like the book says.” 

Probably too much spotlight has 
been thrown upon teen people in the 
current decade. Maybe more than is 
good for their parents and other 
teachers, too. Everybody gets teen- 
conscious, including teens themselves. 
Expected by their elders in home, 
church and society to be a problem, 
they resolve not to disappoint. Plays, 
TV, radio and screen invite glorified 
representatives to analyze ways their 
parents and teachers fail to under- 
stand them. 

Surely such paragons of sufficiency 
need not have adults cluttering up 
the scenery in youth departments, 
classes, evening societies or other ac- 
tivities of youth fellowships of the 
churches! Words like “counseler,” 
“adviser,” and particularly “teacher” 
quite definitely imply a functional re- 
lationship of the adult, as if he were 
needed to counsel, advise, teach. But 
these youth of now think they are 
mature. 

Do they? The Christian Youth 
Conference of North America, Au- 
gust, 1952, where young fry came 
from many Protestant denominations, 
concluded that the greatest weakness 
of local church youth work was the 
lack of skilled adult advisers. Some 
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bemoaned adults who “took charge” 
of a youth group. Others felt that 
adults lose their idealism and en- 
thusiasm. They were positive about 
the need for adult helpers, but not 
sure what these adults should do. 
Some of us now serving as advisers 
or teachers wonder, too. Our “role” 
is not clear. Is our seat located in 
back or front? 


The morning-evening bugbear 


The answer to the question as to 
the role of the adult leader of youth 
hinges in part on decisions about pro- 
gram and its objectives. Traditional 
in most Protestant churches is the 
custom of having the Sunday school 
teacher in the morning take most if 
not all the responsibility. But wait! 
Youth get their innings Sunday eve- 
nings. The teacher, adviser or coun- 
selor takes the back seat. Youth must 
express themselves. Youth must have 
their voice! Though what they say 
with their voice may be, “So-and-so 
had the program for this evening but 
he hasn’t come; what would you like 
to sing? Who'll play?” Or part after 
part is read. 

Does it not stand to reason that an 
early teen (12-14) is an early teen 
Sunday evening as well as Sunday 
morning? And that he needs a great 
deal of adult (let’s be realistic and 
walk right up to the word) guidance? 
A senior is a senior evening, morning, 
in between. He needs the amount of 
adult helpfulness and coaching at six 
p.m. that he needed at 10 a.m., no 
more, no less. Why should there be 
one meeting where we have extreme 
adult-domination, another where we 
have the opposite? 


How much help? 


The question, about adult-helpful- 
ness and youth-initiative applies also 
in homes, in clubs, or wherever youth 
and adults team together towards pur- 
poses real to both. 

For example, a teacher or evening 
adviser for intermediates asks what he 
should do for them and what he 
should expect them to do for them- 
selves. True, they stepped over the 
doorsill from the junior department 
into the youth division last promotion. 


day. But that does not mean that 
presto, they can get up and lead all 
worship services in their group, hold 
offices or do all those other things 
we see more experienced youth doing. 
They need coaching in all their jobs. 
It should be tactfully given, to be 
sure, and always behind the scenes 
so that an individual striving for the 
first time to read the scripture, for 
example, does it well because of re- 
hearsal with the leader earlier. Before 
his fellows, he succeeds. When an in- 
dividual has been asked to do some- 
thing (like “lead”) or hold office and 
he suddenly realizes he has no idea 
how to do it, one of two things is 
likely to happen if he is not given 
adequate coaching. He will show up 
absent that Sunday and the adult will 
write him off as “irresponsible.” Or, 
he will flounder through it, bluffing, 
and perhaps receive a pat on the 
back for a job he knows deep down 
was poor. Then he may write off 
all church work as something in 
which any-old-way-of-doing-it-goes. 

On the other hand, with seniors, 
the adult should be able to expect 
three years’ worth more than he could 
expect of intermediates. Yet most of 
them will be able by no means to 
take full initiative or responsibility. 
That applies whether the sun is in 
the east (morning) or in the west 
(evening). Seniors can participate as 
much as seniors can, at the Sunday 
school hour or at the evening hour. 
Or in committees or other weekly ac- 
tivities. 

Older youth should be able to “take 
over,” but they need the adult there 
to give tactful suggestions, to give 
counsel in planning the program and 
to help them make sure that adequate 
preparation is made so that discus- 
sions do not flounder. 


Morning and evening leaders 

Should the same person be working 
with a group morning and evening? 
Ideally, yes, from the standpoint of 
unifying the program. This is not 
always possible. In that case plan- 
ning together is essential. In this way, 
all workers (morning, evening, club 
leaders of activities meeting this age- 
level through the week) see the en- 
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The Sunday morning program, as well as the Sunday evening one, should include pupil participation. 


tire program in that church as a liv- 
ing, pulsing whole; they make sug- 
gestions to one another; they tell each 
other what they are doing, ask ad- 
vice, talk over problems, check the 
roll to see which youth are coming 
when and try to find why all are not 
getting in on the church’s full offer- 
ing for them. 


Toward a more workable way 


Bite-size jobs are best for early 
teens to start with. The hardest kind 
of participation is that of office-hold- 
ing, taking some label like “commis- 
sion on worship” and figuring out 
what to do with it. We should first 
give them experience in carrying re- 
sponsibilities in connection with their 
units of study morning and evening. 
Planning in cooperation with the 


adult leader, they can help decide 


upon activities through which the 
group might best leam and grow in 
that study. Then, as concern for oth- 
ers grows from a unit on “Neighbors 
All,” for example, committees would 
naturally be needed to do service 
tasks. Gradually organization _ is 
formed around work to be done, not 
vice versa. 

How build a program on youth’s 
“needs and interests?” Youth must 
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be challenged to feel the upward pull 
of God’s call upon their lives, and 
the outward pull of their social re- 
sponsibility. Young people will strive 
to appear entirely self-sufficient. But 
deep-down, they thirst for new ad- 
ventures and interests to be opened 
before them. They want adults who 
look at them, not just in terms of 
what they now are, but in terms of 
what they have it in them to become, 
adults who touch off their innate 
dream-power, give spark to their 
slumbering aspirations. 

Program-planning with youth 
should be continuous. They should 
be “in” on it at all times. But first, 
at certain times during the year, let 
them pause for long-range planning, 
when they register (as through in- 
terest-finders, etc.) their present con- 
cerns. Then, with each new unit, the 
committees of youth working with 
teacher and evening counselor will 
help plan. Together they will not 
merely “cover” lessons—rather, un- 
cover them! 

The teens can do more than adults 
usually think. Helping them set up 
purposes is the first step in all team- 
planning. 

A young person wants the highest 
held ever before him, so that he can 


see glints of it in the way his leader 
smiles in difficulties; in his sports- 
manship; his way of respecting ev- 
eryone; his straight-shooting honesty 
in all relationships. 

A word about the adult’s example. 
It is best when he is least conscious 
of it; tries least hard to “be an ex- 
ample.” Rather, he strives humbly 
and whole-heartedly and joyously to 
follow One Greater. Example is but 
a by-product. 


Over-privileged youth, under- 
privileged adults 

Why the refrain heard everywhere 
that “youth come back from their 
camps and institutes brimful of new 
ideas, only to meet a wet-blanket in 
the adults?” The answer is obvious. 
Adult youth leaders, generally, have 
not been exposed to the adventurous 
experiences such as their youth have 
in those gatherings. For every oppor- 
tunity for youth to attend confer- 
ences, camps, institutes, conventions 
there needs to be a parallel oppor- 
tunity for their leaders. 


We must team up with teens if we 
are to lead them—team up with them 
in a great experience of personal 
growth in Christian insight, worship 
and service. 


Going ts Those Whe Could Vict Come 


by Margaret Winchester 


T IS OFTEN IMPOSSIBLE for 

children in our public institutions 
to go to local churches for religious 
education. Is it possible for the 
churches to take religious education 
programs to them? 

Last summer the Connecticut 
Council of Churches decided to pio- 
neer in the state by providing vaca- 
tion church schools in three different 
types of institutions. The new ven- 
ture proved to be very successful. 
The institutions selected welcomed 
the offer; the parents of the children 
were eager for it; the children them- 
selves enjoyed the whole experience. 
Plans are already on foot to continue 
and expand the program this com- 
ing summer. 

The three institutions selected were 
of different types: Southbury Train- 
ing School, a school for mentally re- 
tarded boys and girls; Newington 
Home, a hospital for crippled chil- 
dren; and Seaside Sanitorium, at Wa- 
terford, a hospital for tubercular chil- 
dren. In each case there were special 
conditions to be met, requirements 
caused by the children’s physical or 
mental limitations, or the institutional 
schedule and management. 


Each institution had a Protestant 
chaplain, a minister from a neighbor- 
ing church who conducted general 
worship services and called on the 
children occasionally. But the chil- 
dren had had little taste of what a 
vacation church school might be. 
Most of them, along with many of 
the workers at the institutions, had 
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The Connecticut Council of Churches 


takes vacation church school to children 


in institutions 


never heard of one. The first plans 
were talked over with the chaplain 
and the superintendent of each in- 
stitution. Each agreed to house the 
Council’s staff teacher and supply 
the equipment needed. Happy rela- 
tionships resulted, and genuine co- 
operation. 

At Southbury the chaplain had 
tried out an experimental program 
during the spring, securing the lead- 
ership of a children’s worker in the 
state. This class met for eleven ses- 
sions through the spring, using a 
course on the boyhood of Jesus. The 
findings were helpful to the member 
of the council’s staff who was as- 
signed to this school, and she was 
able to visit the class before under- 
taking the work. 


For mentally retarded youth 


Summer at Southbury Training 
School is free from the regular win- 
ter activities. School is closed, and 
some of the children go home for 
part of the summer. The others us- 
ually have special recreational pro- 
grams and trips, and the vacation 
church school was a welcome addi- 
tional program. It was estimated that 
there were some 250 Protestant boys 
and girls who might benefit from the 
classes, but only a fraction of this 
number could be accommodated be- 
cause there were not enough teachers. 
It was decided to enroll 45 of them 
between the ages of eleven and twen- 
ty-one with mental ability up to about 
sixth grade. These boys and girls 
were selected on the basis of parents’ 


requests for religious education, and 
because they could attend classes 
without interfering with their regular 
work assignments. 

They were divided into three 
classes of fifteen each, meeting for 
two hours. This meant that the 
teacher had a heavy schedule, for 
she met one class from 9:00 to 11:00 
a.m., the second from 1:30 to 3:30, 
and the third from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. 
The first two classes were made up 
of younger boys and girls, while the 
evening class was made up of older 
working girls. Two of the training 
school staff helped with the classes, 
also the chaplain. One of these 
teachers expressed appreciation for 
the chance to help, saying it had 
opened her eyes to new ways of work- 
ing which she had not thought of us- 
ing before. 

The course of study was on the 
theme, “Finding God in His World.” 
The first week was spent on the 
study of trees, and the second on the 
human hand—its wonderful ability, 
and how the hand may be used to 
help others. The boys and girls drew 
pictures, collected nature specimens 
on their walks, modeled in clay, fin- 
ger painted, cut and mounted pic- 
tures for notebooks, and made a lit- 
any. It was discovered that an es- 
tablished routine helped these chil- 
dren, whose span of interest was often 
short. They were eager to accept 
their turns for helping to pass sup- 
plies, but they needed individual help 
in getting started at anything. They 
responded to approval and praise, 
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and their teacher showed unusual pa- 
tience and understanding in dealing 
with them. Through the closing mo- 
ments of worship she tried to give 
them an assurance of God’s love and 
care. 


For crippled children 


At Newington Home and Hospital 
for Crippled Children 21 children 
between the ages of five and twelve 
attended the classes which were held 
in two groups, one in the morning, 
the other in the afternoon. The num- 

ber of children varied because of ap- 

pointments for treatments, operations 
and dismissals, but all the Protestant 
children who could attend were pres- 
ent. Many of the children were be- 
hind grade because of their illness. 
They were socially immature, often 
becoming impatient or “spoiled” be- 
cause of their illness. Only two had 
had any specific information about 
Jesus, the Bible or Christian holidays. 
They often got into difficulties con- 
versing with their Roman Catholic 
friends about their beliefs. 


A course on the Life of Jesus was 
followed, with stories about his home, 
the synagogue school, his friends, the 
disciples, and the events of Christ- 
mas, Palm Sunday and Easter. They 
made pipe cleaner figures, and scenes 
of Palestine, scrolls, wrote a litany, 
saw film strips of Jesus. Singing was 
particularly enjoyed. The activities 
had to be adapted for those on 
crutches or in casts. Painting and 
clay modeling were impossible for 
children in beds, and the fine hand 
skills had to be eliminated. 


One day children from other va- 
- cation schools in the state who, 
through the children’s television pro- 
gram had learned of the group at 
Newington, came to see them. Both 
the visitors and the hospital children 
had a genuine experience of friend- 
ship as they learned to “stand in each 
other’s shoes.” 

One morning a boy who had been 
in the hospital for years said,'“I think 
they’re going to take off my cast this 
morning.” When he came back from 
the doctor’s office the whole group 
joined Robert in expressing joy and 
gratitude. The teacher right then 
and there said, “Robert, we’re glad 
for you. Let’s thank God for the 
nurses and doctors who helped you 
get well.” This was making religion 
real in every day living. 
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For tubercular children 


Seaside Sanitorium, at Waterford, 
served 20 children in two classes. The 
two teachers from the Council staff, 
assisted by one of the teachers from 
the sanitorium who was “on vaca- 
tion,” carried on there. At the very 
start, it was suggested that a group 
be started simultaneously for the Ro- 
man Catholic children. The plan- 
ning committee was made up of the 
Protestant chaplain, the workers from 
the Council of Churches, the sisters 
and the priest. At the end of the 
school an _ evaluating conference 
brought together this same interfaith 
group for a very helpful hour of 
sharing. 

The theme was “Learning abou: 
God and His World.” The younger 
group made blue prints, a spray 
hanging and paintings. They planted 
seeds, examined a seed collection 
from the Children’s Museum, saw 
slides and listened to stories. The 
older group had discussions, saw 
filmstrips, painted a group picture, 
gave a play with puppets, learned 
hymns. Both groups gained much 
from moments of worship. 


The two teachers from the Coun- 
cil staff helped lift the children and 
saw that they got their swim each 
morning. Each child seemed to need 
a different kind of help. Many of 
the children knew nothing about na- 
ture, or life in the country. Many 
had been away from home for years 
at the Sanitorium, and had no under- 
standing of family life, the sharing of 
chores at home. Yet underneath they 
were just like other boys and girls 
with feelings and interests and long- 


Children, even those in wheel chairs, enjoyed 


making spatter prints out-of-doors. 


ings like everyone else. The program 
helped them to work together. 


The younger group made a poem 
about their discoveries which their 
teacher took down for them. 


Our PRAYER Porm’ 


The sun wakes us in the morning. 
It keeps us warm 

And helps us to grow strong. 
The sun helps leaves to grow 
And make our food. 


The sun helps flowers to grow, 
And green grass. 
The sun shines on the birds. 
It makes our world beautiful. 
God planned it so. 
Thank You, God, for the sun. 


When we plant seeds in the earth, 
The roots go down to find water. 

The leaves reach up toward the sun. 
The sun helps the leaves to make food 
So that the plant may grow. 


After the leaves, come the flowers— 
Yellow or blue or white, 
Purple or pink or red. 


The flowers drop off and then 

Fruit comes. 

When we look inside the fruit 

We find the seeds, 

And a new plant begins to grow. 
God planned it so. 
Thank You, God, 

seeds. 


for plants and 


Plans for the future 


Plans are being made to draw 
upon the churches in the neighbor- 
hoods of these three institutions next 
summer. Extra helpers, as pianists or 
assistants in art work, will be sought. 
Bibles, aprons, bean bags, and other 
additional materials will be helpful. 
During the winter, members of the 
Council of Church Women were 
able to present to each child in these 
three places a copy of the devotional 
booklet, “Thoughts of God for Boys 
and Girls,’ from the Connecticut 
Council of Churches. 

Great care will be used in selecting 
for the staff teachers those who are 
qualified to adapt the courses of study 
to the special needs of these children. 
For religion can minister to every 
child, helping the mentally retarded 
to find serenity and assurance of 
God’s love and care, and showing the 
sick children how to face pain and 
know God’s love about them. 

The experiences of last year point 
the way to new ventures for the chil- 
dren in our state institutions.- 


*Printed by permission of the Connecticut 
Council of Churches. : 
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Parents Will Cooperate 


Do parents really care whether their children 
are learning anything in the church school? 


Here are ideas for getting parent 


participation. 


ROBABLY ONE of the most se- 

rious problems which seems con- 
stantly to face the local director of 
religious education is one which 
comes under the heading of “parental 
participation.” I would not suggest 
for a moment that the First Presby- 
terian Church of Batavia, New York 
has completely solved this problem— 
but parental participation and inter- 
est in the religious educational pro- 
gram of the church has so increased 
over the past three years that we feel 
an urge to share with other readers 
of this magazine something of our 
experiences. 


Parents’ institutes 


When the writer first suggested a 
Parents’ Institute to the Board of Re- 
ligious Education, the members gent- 
ly scoffed at the idea as being im- 
practical and useless. The last par- 
ents’ night, which had been held 
some two years before, had resulted in 
the attendance of nine persons, six of 
whom were teachers. The Board fi- 
nally agreed to try once more, and 
this time the result was an attendance 
of 125 eager and enthusiastic par- 
ents. We have had five such Par- 
ents’ Institutes over the past three 
years with an average attendance of 
90. 

Perhaps the key to success in our 
Parents’ Institutes has been (1) ade- 
quate advertising, and (2) interesting 
and helpful programs. Every parent 
receives four different notices regard- 
ing the approaching Institute, gen- 
erally in the form of postcards. Dur- 
ing the week immediately preceding 
the meeting a personal letter from 
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the Director of Religious Education 
goes to each parent, enclosing a de- 
tailed program. Our programs have 
been varied, dealing with such inter- 
esting and useful topics as: “The 
Parents in Religious Education,” 
“There’s No Such Thing as a Bad 
Boy,” “What to Do About Television, 
Radio, Movies and the Comic Books,” 
and “A Return, to Discipline.” To 
add to the interest of these Institutes, 
we have varied the mode of presenta- 
tion, sometimes using debates, panels, 
guest speakers or films. 


Cottage planning meetings 

Somehow or other the parents of 
First Church didn’t seem to take too 
kindly to the quarterly preview ses- 
sions of the courses of study, as 
planned by the local Board of Re- 
ligious Education in cooperation, with 
the Presbytery Committee. The at- 
tendance was often so poor that it 
was useless to try to subdivide into 
departmental study. So how about 
“cottage planning meetings?” Let us 
examine such a meeting with refer- 
ence to one class of the primary de- 
partment. 


On a certain pre-arranged evening, 
well advertised in advance, the par- 
ents of the pupils of the class meet 
in one of the homes, together with 
the class teacher, the department 
principal and the Director of Re- 
ligious Education. In the atmosphere 
of friendly conversation over the in- 
evitable coffee cup, the lessons for 
the next quarter are previewed, pro- 
blems are openly discussed, and teach- 
er, director, principal and parents 
become interested co-workers. And 
incidentally, the attendance of fathers 
at such meetings is practically one 
hundred per cent. 


Parents’ Sunday 


Another quarterly feature in the 
Sunday school of First Church, Ba- 


by Allen Raymer Reesor 


tavia, that has done a great deal to 
encourage parental interest, has been 
the Parents’ Sunday. Once again 
“advertising” well in advance has 
been, partly responsible for the con- 
tinuing success of this project. Sun- 
day school meets at 12:00 noon, right 
after the morning service, so it is not 
difficult to get parents to stay with 
their children for class study. 

For a full hour the parents sit with 
their children in the classes, not only 
as interested observers, but studying 
with them, commenting and asking 
questions. Teachers have reported as 
high as eighty per cent attendance 
on the part of parents, and an ex- 
ceedingly keen interest expressed in 
the curriculum being used. At one 
o’clock the study hour is concluded, 
and the parents stay for the closing 
worship services of the departments. 


Reports of progress 

I shall have to admit that when the 
Reports of Progress were first intro- 
duced two years ago, the Director of 
Religious Education did not have the 
enthusiastic support of all his staff. 
Many teachers felt that the Reports 
of Progress would tend to profession- 
alize the work of the Sunday school, 
and so destroy the informal atmos- 
phere. Still others argued that the 
results would not justify the added 
hours of careful work in grading. 

The Reports of Progress have more 
than justified themselves in the great 
number of letters, phone calls, and 
personal visits on the part of parents, 
glad to know how their children are 
progressing in religious education. 
When a number of “I’s” (Improve- 
ment Needed) have appeared on a 
card, it has not been unusual for the 
parent to call and ask how he or she 
may help to remedy the situation. 
And quite apart from the parental 
interest which is increased through 
the use of the Reports of Progress, 
we have discovered that the whole 
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During National Family Week, the first week in May, many churches emphasize the importance of Christian family life 
and of family study of the Bible and other religious books. 


Sunday school program has risen in 
prestige and importance in the eyes 
of its pupils. As one junior boy said: 
“Sunday school is important, just like 
public school. They even send re- 
port cards home to our parents!” 


The Religious Education Bulletin 


One further way in which our 
church has sought to stimulate the 
interest of parents is in the publica- 
tion of the Religious Education Bul- 
letin. This is a four-page printed pub- 
lication which goes into the home of 
every Sunday school pupil and every 
interested member and officer of the 
church. The Religious Education 
Bulletin is published monthly and car- 
ries information regarding coming 
events of interest to parents. It tells 
also of various projects being carried 
on by classes and groups throughout 
the church school; and it offers sug- 
gestions for parental help and family 
worship. At all times it keeps before 
the attention of parents our ongoing 
program of religious education. 


Results 

All of the foregoing projects were 
introduced primarily as means of in- 
creasing the interest and the partici- 
pation of parents in the religious edu- 
cation program of our church. The 
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results in this area alone have been 
very encouraging. But the projects 
undertaken have had _ by-products 
which are also important. For in- 
stance, as parents became more in- 
terested in the program of the church 
school, those who felt they could not 
teach, began to send in checks for 
five dollars, and ten dollars, and fifty 
dollars, in order to help in some way 
the total program. Because of this 
we were able to establish the Sub- 
scription Fund Plan for parents and 
interested church members through 
which we are able to buy visual aids 
and other necessary items to aug- 
ment our lesson material. 

An increased interest on the part 
of our parents has also encouraged 
them more wisely to oversee their 
children’s giving through the Youth 
Budget program, until this month 
sees our Sunday school (pupils only) 
giving an average of 18 cents per pu- 
pil per week toward the current and 
benevolent work of the church. 


Added interest on the part of par- 
ents has resulted, too, in a great up- 
swing in the weekly attendance at 
Sunday school. While our total Sun- 
day school registration has increased 
very little over the past three years, 
for Batavia is not a large town, the 
average weékly attendance through 
all grades of our school has almost 
doubled in this time. 

Our church is not boasting of its 
parent participation. Like any church, 
we still have a few parents who, 
when asked, “How are you enjoying 
the Parents’ Quarterly?” will answer: 
“What Parents’ Quarterly?” But par- 
ental interest and participation has 
increased at First Church more than 
one hundred per cent over the past 
three years. We have discovered 
many things that will not work but 
we have also discovered a few pro- 
jects that do work, and that do suc- 
ceed in stimulating new interest in 
parents for the religious educational 
work of our church. 


Have you seen The Family Bible Lives Again? 


Eight original plans for using the Bible in the family. 
Pamphlet, 5c. From National Council of Churches, 79 E. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


The "Idea" this month is an architectural one. The JOURNAL is interested in 
knowing about unusual designs and equipment for Christian education in the 
many new church schools recently constructed. Also send in your questions. 


The Idea of the Month 


Church School in Patios 


OUR ARTICLE, “The Small 

Church with a Yard,” in the 
July-August 1952 issue of the Journal 
leads us to share our experience in 
holding our nursery and kindergar- 
ten out-of-doors. 


We have in Aruba, a small Carib- 
bean Island near the northern tip of 
South America, a year round tem- 
perature of 78-90 degrees. Our rain 
comes during a brief rainy season 
with months of dry weather. The 
strong trade wind blows about 50 
weeks of the year, “air conditioning” 
the island. 


The Lago Colony is made up of 
American and European employees 
of an oil refinery. The Community 


ee 


Church is located on a rise overlook- 
ing the sea. On the terraced hillside 
facing the sea are five stone patios 
housing the nursery and kindergar- 
ten. Constructed with low coral walls, 
the patios have concrete floors and 
asbestone roofs supported by iron 
posts. 


Walls are necessary on only two 
sides, so flower beds form the other 
two borders. Patio walls are only 
four to five feet high and topped 
with interesting coral formations or 
sea shells, and shells frame niches in 
the walls for display of pictures and 
other interesting objects for use in 
teaching and worship. 


Units are fitted into the natural 


contour of the hill and are surround- 
ed by palms, Australian pine and 
other tropical trees and flowers. Four 
small patios are about 15 feet square 
and the large one is about 25x 35 
feet. A gently graded walkway of 
cut coral embedded in concrete leads 
from the church to the patios. 

A full program with modern play 
equipment and good curriculum ma- 
terial is carried on just as success- 
fully as it could possibly be done in- 
doors. Gay terry cloth “sit-upons” 
allow the children to play on the 
floor and are easily moved when 
the block play grows out of the cor- 
ner. On the few rainy Sundays, 
chairs are used and the group may 
be confined to a smaller section of 
the patio. The rain always comes 
from the east or northeast. The walls 
on those sides and the overhanging 
roof let very little of it in. Blocks 
and toys are stored in wooden cabi- 
nets with removable doors, general 
supplies in a large concrete storage 
cabinet. The piano in the large patio 
is also in a cabinet of concrete and 
stone. 

The kindergarten patio is largest 


The 
kindergarten 
is held in a 
patio floored 

with con- 
crete and 
decorated 
with inter- 
esting coral 


formations. 
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A gently graded walk- 
way of cut coral em- 
bedded in concrete leads 
from the church to the 
The Caribbean 


Sea is in the background. 


patios. 


and is open on three sides, with an 
unroofed, concrete slab, 25 x 30 feet, 
in front, partly shaded by trees, of- 
fering added activity space. The in- 
terest center is made of two large 
flat rocks, one on top of the other. 
It is also used as an altar for spe- 
cial worship services. 

On a hillside near the patios is 
a Palestinian garden. Jesus becomes 
real as the children walk under palm 
and fig trees and a few curious learn 
the meaning of “bitter as aloes.” 
Walks to the Caribbean shore or the 
garden help the children “stand still 
and think of the wonders of God.” 
A whaler anchored in the lagoon or 
a tanker heading for the harbor has 
furnished opportunity for further 
learning of God’s plan and of other 
people. Worship is very real as the 
children pray for the safety of the 
men on the ships, or thank God for 
a new found wonder. 

The child who worships out-of- 


doors comes to feel himself a part 


of God’s plan. He learns that flow- 
ers are to be tended and enjoyed and 
fruit and vegetables tasted as gifts 
from a kind Father. The smallest of 
God’s creatures gain importance as 
an inquisitive lizard comes into a 
patio and nervously claws the con- 
crete floor while the children watch. 
Little hearts are lifted as the children 
look to the church spire and on it 
the “bird who came to church.” 
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Work in the patios has been so 
successful that plans are made to 
build more of them to house other 
units of the church school. Other 
church groups were slow to realize 
the joy of meeting out-of-doors, but 
more and more of these groups are 
discovering it. 

Many churches in the temperate 
zone could use the out-of-door plan 
for part of the year, possibly adding 
another wall and even a fireplace to 
similar units. Those in the semi- 
tropical zone could use the plan all 
year and gain much in the joy of 
teaching and learning as well as hav- 
ing added space for creative, religious 
activity. 

—Eva H. ZAner, 
Superintendent of the Nursery 


and Kindergarten Departments, 
Lago Community Church. 


Question: Are There 
Teaching Helps for 


Blind People? 


We have a blind lady who is a 
teacher in the Woman’s Bible Class 
of our church. She would like to 
know if some lesson helps on the 
International course of Bible study 
can be obtained in braille,—some- 
thing that would give her informa- 
tion on the Scripture texts and mod- 
ern application. At the present time 
she is having someone read the les- 


sons to her, and it would be much 
easier for her if it could be obtained 
in braille. 


—Muiss Apa L. BARNHILL, 
First Methodist Church, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


Answer: 


The International Uniform Sunday 
School Lessons are published in 
braille, in the John Milton Sunday 
School Quarterly, which also. includes 
teachers’ notes taken from such books 
as Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide. We 
publish in both grade 1% braille and 
grade 2 braille, the latter being a 
more abbreviated form of braille. 
Among those who receive our present 
Sunday school quarterlies are about 
1,000 blind teachers of sighted classes_ 
in our church schools. 

The John Milton Society for the 
Blind is an _ interdenominational 
agency sponsored by the Protestant 
churches of the United States and 
Canada, ministering to the blind. 
It publishes many materials for both 
adults and children in braille, and a 
quarterly Talking Book Magazine for 
those who cannot read braille. The 
literature is provided for permanent 
possession either free or at prices 50% 
below cost. 

—NELson CHAPPEL, General 


Secretary, John Milton Society, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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The Care and Filing of Pictures 


Ans should no more 
think of trying to get along 
without colored prints of great re- 
ligious pictures than it would deny 
itself the use of great hymns, an- 
thems, symbols or ceremonies. It is 
understandable that the use of pic- 
tures has been neglected. Hymns 
have been brought together in hymn 
books, but there is no such “pack- 
aging” of great pictures. It takes 
work to build up a picture collection, 
but every church should put forth the 
effort to provide itself with this re- 
source for inspiration, worship and 
teaching. 

Mounting and framing pictures 

Many of the best pictures should 
be framed and hung on the walls 
where they can give their messages 
day by day. Each church needs, in 
addition to these, a larger collection 
of prints carefully mounted and filed 
so that they are readily available for 
use by any group. 

All pictures to be framed need to 
be mounted on strong mounting 
boards. Otherwise the prints will 
wrinkle or warp. The mounting for 
framing is especially important and 
should be done in an art shop where 
there are presses and other equip- 
ment. There is a real advantage in 
framing pictures without glass so that 
light reflection is reduced when they 
are used with groups. When no glass 
is used, the print surface should be 
protected with an, application of paste 
floor wax or a dull, clear picture 
lacquer. Johnson’s paste floor wax 
is simple to apply and serves the pur- 
pose very well. 


Frames used without glass must be 


Mrs. Foster is the wife of the Editor of 
the JOURNAL. For a number of years she 
has worked with churches in selecting, mount- 
ing and framing of pictures for use in teach- 
ing and worship. 
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sturdy enough to prevent warping. 
Select frames with care as their col- 
ors and lines can high-light or de- 
tract from the colors and focal points 
of pictures. Examine several frames 
before deciding upon the one to be 
used for each picture. Gold frames 
are best for formal pictures such as 
Hofmann’s “Christ in Gethsemane,” 
while Seegar’s “Jesus with Mary and 
Martha” needs a tinted frame. Some 
look best in natural wood frames. 
Except for temporary use in teaching 
or worship, framed pictures should 
be kept hanging on the walls where 
the light is good. Hang pictures of 
special interest to children at their 
eye-level. 

Hooks can be bought which do lit- 
tle or no damage to the plaster. 
Hooks fastened to adhesive which can 
be attached to the walls are now 
available. These will support up to 
ten pounds; pictures heavier than 
that can be supported by two or three 
of these hooks placed side by side. 
Hang the pictures so that they can 
be moved easily for use in other 
rooms when needed there. It is im- 
portant that they be returned to the 
usual location after each use else- 
where. 

If possible, large prints which are 
not to be framed should also be 
mounted in equipped art shops in 
order to insure satisfaction. If it is 
impossible to have the work done 
professionally, prints can be mounted 
by amateurs if care is taken. The 
mounting of small prints is not diffi- 
cult. 

Cements and mounting boards can 
be bought in many art and school 
supply stores. Mounting boards come 
in several sizes and colors. It is best 
to decide upon a few standard sizes 
and use them for all pictures for ease 
in filing. Mounting boards usually 
come in white, cream and gray. Light 


by IMO RUYLE FOSTER 


colored boards can be protected from 
soiling by coating them around the 
picture area with a clear plastic 
spray. This can be done either be- 
fore or after the print is mounted 
by protecting the picture area with 
a covering of paper. 


Opinions vary widely as to the best 
kind of cement or glue. Many like 
rubber cement, but it is not altogeth- 
er satisfactory as it dries out after a 
while, allowing the prints to loosen 
from their mountings, and sometimes 
the coloring comes through and stains 
the pictures. Others prefer to use 
glue. Experiment with the glue by 
mounting a few prints to see whether 
or not it causes the mounting boards 
to curve. Curving can be prevented 
by gluing heavy wrapping paper on 
the back of the board immediately 
before mounting the picture. This 
gives a pull on both sides. Eastman 
Kodak Company has a rapid mount- 
ing cement which is good, but cau- 
tion must be taken in using it. Use 
it in a well ventilated room where 
there is no open flame. Take care 
that no cement is dropped on the 
face of the print or outside the pic- 
ture area on the mounting board, 
as it will spot. 


Before applying the glue or cement, 
place the picture on the board where 
it is to be mounted. Place it so that 
the side margins on the board are 
equal. Have it a bit closer to the 
top of the board than to the bottom. 
Then make a fine pencil mark along 
each edge. This outline shows where 
the cement or glue is to be spread 
and simplifies getting the print 
mounted quickly and straight. After 
applying the glue place the top of 
the picture on the board first, mak- 
ing sure it fits exactly into the out- 
line, then smooth the print onto the 
board with a soft cloth, working from 
the top and middle of the print. Al- 
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low the glue or cement to dry thor- 
oughly before filing the picture. 


Filing and cataloging pictures 

All unframed pictures should be 
kept in a central file except those 
which are of use to one department 
only, such as some of the pictures in 
the picture sets which come with the 
teaching materials. These can be kept 
in the department in the original en- 
velopes or portfolios. All pictures 
which can be used by more than one 
department should be stored in the 
file. On each picture in the file have 

the name of the picture and the 
artist's name written, in small, neat 
letters on the front of the mounting 
board in an upper corner as it rests 
in the file. 

The arrangement of pictures in the 
file will depend somewhat upon the 
size of the collection which is planned. 
For a large collection a system pat- 
terned after that used for books in 
a library can be adapted. For smaller 
collections the simplest way is to place 
the pictures in the file alphabetically 
by the names of the artists. 

The card catalog for pictures is 
much like one for books. Each pic- 
ture should have three cards, one to 
be filed according to the name of 
the picture, the second under the 
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A working drawing of a picture file cabinet, to hold mounts of three dif- 
ferent sizes. There is a shelf below for unused mounting boards, a drawer 
for supplies, and three drawers for 3x5-inch file cards. The drawing to the 
left is a cross section showing the traveling picture rest. 


name of the artist, the third accord- 
ing to the general classification. All 
cards are then placed in alphabetical 
order. For example, in making the 
cards for “Christ and the Fishermen” 
by Zimmermann have one card on 
which the heading is “Christ and the 
Fishermen.” Under the heading give 
the name of the artist, where the pic- 
ture was purchased, its cost, and 
where the original now hangs if that 
is known. File that card under “C.” 
On the second card the heading 
should be Zimmermann: Ernst Karl, 
artist. Also give the name of the pic- 
ture and the general classification. 
This card is to be filed under “Z.” 
The heading on the third card should 
be “Jesus,” the general classification. 
Under the heading give the name of 
the picture and the artist. This card 
is to be filed under “J.” On, each 
card should be indicated the size of 
the picture and whether it is in the 
large, medium or small compartment 
in the file. Framed pictures need 
to be listed in the card catalog just 
the same as if they were in the file. 
The location where the picture hangs 
should be indicated on each of the 


three cards. 

Some churches lend pictures for 
use in homes as well as for use by 
groups in the church. If the pictures 
are to be used outside the church 
building, a card bearing the names 
of the picture and artist, such as 
those kept in library books, should 
be kept in an envelope glued to the 
back of the mounting board of each 
picture. The borrower should sign 
and date this card and leave it with 
the librarian as a record of his hav- 
ing the picture. Large churches will 
find it helpful to keep this kind of 
record even of pictures being used 
by various groups within, the build- 
ing. 


Building a picture file cabinet 

The picture file case should be 
built according to the size of picture 
mounts to be used. It is important, 
therefore, that first the sizes of mounts 
be selected and standardized. The file 
illustrated is for mounts made from 
a basic size of 30 x 40 inches. The 
large compartment is for pictures 
mounted on that size. The mounts 
are also cut into halves, 20 x 30 
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inches, and quarters, 15 x 20 inches, 
and the second and third compart- 
ments built to accommodate them. 
A little extra space is allowed for 
easy deposit and withdrawal of the 
pictures. The sketch provides for a 
shelf under all the compartments for 
storing the unused mounting boards, 
a drawer for supplies, and three 
drawers for 3 x 5 inch file cards. 
These file drawers may be built in, 
or the space can be arranged for in- 
serting drawers from a stock 3 x 5 
file. 

Another standard size of mounting 
board is 28 x 44 inches. This size is 
often preferred, as the halves (22x28) 
and quarters (14x22) are convenient 
sizes. They can be cut again, mak- 
ing a fourth size (11x14). Some pic- 
ture librarians may prefer to use 
boards 22 x 28 inches as the largest 
size, with the others 14 x 22 and 11 x 
14. The 22 x 28 inch mounts will ac- 
commodate most of the large pictures 
if their white borders are cut off. In 


some cases, the mounting board will 
not be much larger than the picture. 
Some may prefer to use these smaller 
sizes and frame any of the pictures 
which are too large for the 22 x 28 
size, or keep them in a separate port- 
folio. In any case the principles 
shown in the sketch can be adapted 
to the sizes chosen. 

As shown in, the smaller sketch, a 
traveling “picture rest” can be made 
from plywood to support the pictures 
in a tilted position for easy viewing 
and to prevent bending. As pictures 
are added the “rest” can be pushed 
backward at the bottom. For the 
larger compartment this should be 
made from half-inch plywood, but 
for the smaller compartments three- 
eighths or quarter inch plywood will 
be strong enough. 

The sketch does not show any re- 
enforcements or framing. If the file 
is made from five-eighths-inch ply- 
wood, it can be reenforced satisfac- 
torily with angle irons, imbedded 


A UNIFIED APPROACH 
to Weekday Religious Education 


HEN Dr. Erwin L. Shaver’ re- 

cently addressed an Evans- 
ville audience, his speech was pre- 
ceded by an inspirational program 
of unusual interest. A Catholic boys’ 
choir sang Panis Angelicus and Ave 
Maria. A group of Protestant week- 
day church school pupils read the 
Twenty-fourth Psalm and the story 
of the visit of the wise men in the 
Gospel of Matthew. Members of a 
synagogue under the direction of the 
rabbi sang in Hebrew, “How Goodly 
are Thy Tents, O Jacob,” “Come 
My Friend” and “The Children of 
Israel Shall Observe the Sabbath.” 


Dr. McKown is Dean of Evansville College 
and President of the Council of Weekday 
Religious Education, Evansville, Indiana. 

"Director of Weekday Religious Education, 
National Council of Churches. 
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This program was symbolic of the 
inter-faith cooperation which has 
made possible the weekday church 
schools in our city. 

It has been, so from the beginning. 
When the planning for the first ex- 
perimental centers was completed, a 
committee of three ministers—a Luth- 
eran (Missouri Synod), a Roman 
Catholic, and a Methodist—present- 
ed the plan to the Board of Educa- 
tion. Before classes were begun in a 
school district, a committee similarly 
constituted, and chaired by the pas- 
tor of a Disciples church, contacted 
pastors, teachers, and parents. Radio 
programs and news articles were pre- 
pared by a committee whose chair- 
man was a woman active in the af- 
fairs of the Roman Catholic church. 

When the classes were finally or- 


flush with the surface so that there 
will be no projections or rough edges 
to catch on clothing or on the pic- 
tures. If it is made from boards it 
will need a frame. This can be an 
outside frame, so that the inside will 
be smooth for best picture storage. 


Some may prefer to have a com- 
pletely separate file for each size of 
mount, or at least to separate the 
large compartment from the two 
smaller ones. If the plan shown in 
the sketch is used, the cabinet should 
be placed with one end to the wall, 
or be pulled out from the wall when 
in use, so that the large pictures can 
be filed from the rear and the smaller 
ones from the front, for ease of filing 
and viewing. The principles shown 
can be adapted to whatever system a 
church may prefer. 


Another article by Mrs. Foster, on 
the selecting and using of pictures, 
will appear shortly in the JOURNAL. 


by E. M. McKown 


ganized no attempt was made to co- 
operate in instructional activities 
across lines of faith. The Catholics 
have provided their own curriculum 
and the teachers have been their 
pastors. This has also been true of 
the Lutherans. The other denomina- 
tions have been served by the Evans- 
ville Council of Churches which em- 
ployed the teachers and provided the 
materials and facilities. The Jews 
have never had any released time 
classes. They have preferred to use 
after-school hours and Sunday morn- 
ing. 

The Lutherans have had classes 
only in parishes which had no paro- 
chial schools and this year, for the 
first time, do not have any classes. 
The Lutherans of last year’s classes 
are attending the classes for the other 
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Evansville, Indiana, Has Solved the Problem of 
Unity of Approach with Diversity of Method 


The Executive Committee of the Evansville Council of Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation, with Rabbi Max M. Landman (standing at left) and children who sang 
at a special program. Standing, second from left: Rev. Albert R. Swasko, pub- 
licity chairman, Mr. W. A. Siems, public relations chairman, and Father Marilius 
Bilskie, vice-president. Seated: Dr. E. M. McKown, president, Mrs. C. H. 
Browning, intergroup relations chairman, Mrs. Charles Tyner, treasurer, and 
Miss Elizabeth Harris, Director of Christian Education. 


Protestant children. The Roman 
Catholics have no classes at all be- 
cause of the extent of their parochial 
school system. However, representa- 
tives of both groups participate ac- 
tively in the work of the Evansville 
Council of Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation. 

The membership of the Council is 
made up of not more than two per- 
sons from each of the following re- 
ligious groups or denominations: Af- 
rican M. E. Zion, American Baptist, 
Christian Science, Community 
Churches, Cumberland Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Evangelical and Reformed, 
Evangelical United Brethren, General 
Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist, Naza- 
rene, Zion Baptist. The Executive 
Committee includes, in addition, two 
Catholics, one Presbyterian, two 
Lutherans, one Methodist. Though 
the Jews are not organizationally a 
part of the Council, Jewish leaders 
are always consulted when significant 
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decisions are being made. They also 
appear on programs at the meetings 
of the Council. 

The Council of Weekday Religious 
Education is presently performing 
three functions: (1) Contact with the 
public schools, (2) public relations, 
(3) intergroup relationships. The 
director of public school relations is 
also the Director of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Council of Churches. She 
plans the schedule of classes with the 
principals of the schools. She and 
the President of the Council of Week- 
day Religious Education meet with 
a committee of public school prin- 
cipals once or twice a year to set up 
guiding policies and to discuss issues 
and problems which arise. 

The news accounts of activities of 
the Council keep those interested or 
concerned aware that the religious 
forces of the community are united 
in this educational task. The Council 
meets twice annually and the mem- 


bers bring guests. In this way a num- 
ber of persons not on the Council 
learn of the weekday church school 
from those who are actively engaged 
in the work. 

The semi-annual meetings are for 
the transaction of business and for 
discussion. At one meeting, the pro- 
gram may be based on religion in 
the home,—Jewish, Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran and Protestant. At anoth- 
er, a weekday program for high school 
pupils may be the topic. One of the 
most significant programs we have 
had was on weekday religious educa- 
tion in the various forms found in 
this community. Jewish representa- 
tives discussed the after-school pro- 
gram for Jewish children. The Luth- 
eran and Catholic representatives dis- 
cussed religious aspects of their re- 
spective parochial school programs. 
The released time program was re- 
ported by a representative of the 
Council of Churches. 

The Evansville plan has at least 
three values: 


(1) It simplifies the procedure for 
the public schools. There is no op- 
portunity for favoritism or political 
jockeying, or for accusations of such. 
Any new groups could enter the pro- 
gram with ease and with no disturb- 
ance to the set-up. 

(2) It provides an opportunity for 
cooperation. The need for coopera- 
tion is usually felt in a community 
but the matter often does not get be- 
yond a formulation of policies. But 
here we have actual cooperation in 
an, activity in which there is a com- 
mon interest. 

(3) It provides a healthful climate 
of public opinion in which the week- 
day church school movement may 
grow. All the major religious groups 
are in on the planning and know 
what is being done. Since none who 
are interested or concerned are left 
on the outside, the division of public 
opinion is less likely to occur. 

Unity of approach is absolutely ne- 
cessary in a city as religiously diverse 
as Evansville. We cannot agree as to 
doctrine but we do agree that chil- 
dren should have a weekday oppor- 
tunity to study religion. We cannot 
agree as to the method of providing 
that opportunity. We therefore recog- 
nize and approve the several methods 
of functioning under the varied cir- 
cumstances,—the use of after-school 
hours, of the parochial schools, and 
of the released time program. 
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Who SY; Thy Vhighbor if 


A Children's Day Service, with Pageant 


by Lois Mathis Suiter 


HIS CHILDREN’S DAY SERV- 

ICE was given at the United 
Church in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
in 1951. It was presented at the 
morning worship service, which is one 
hour in length. The program was 
based on the work done in the va- 
rious departments of the year, espe- 
cially on the units dealing with world 
friendship. Since study of this kind 
appears frequently in curriculum ma- 
terials, the theme should be appro- 
priate at any time. Names of de- 
nominational organizations and men- 
tion of special projects in different 
countries may be added if desired. 


Children and young people took 
the leadership in the various parts of 
the service, the minister only making 
the announcements and receiving the 
offering. Since the REApER in the 
pageant has a very important role, 
he should be at least a junior high 
in age. His voice should be clear and 
strong, since he has to carry the con- 
gregation’s attention through the pa- 
geant. 

In receiving the offering the min- 
ister announced that it would be used 
for helping to send children and 
young people to church camps, and 
for some of the expenses of the daily 
vacation church school. If desired, 
the money could be sent to Church 
World Service through denomination- 
al channels. 

The setting for the pageant was 
simple. The stage was arranged as a 
Service Center in a foreign country. 
The Center is a place where cloth- 
ing, books, etc. are received from the 
home churches and distributed to 
those who come for help. There is a 
table or desk for the Younc WoMANn 
in charge; a sewing box, Bibles and 
books are on the table. Worn cloth- 


Mrs. Suiter was formerly superintendent 
of her church school in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. This is one of many services she wrote 
for use there. 
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ing is piled on other tables or chairs. 
In a prominent place is displayed the 
sign, CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 
CENTER. Chairs may be placed at 
the side for the children taking part, 
if it is not convenient for them to 
leave the stage. 


e e 
Opening Service 
ORGAN PRELUDE 
ProcessionAL Hymn: “All Glory, Laud 
and Honor” 
Catt To Worsuip: Acts 17:24, 26,27 
InvocaTION AND Lorp’s PRAYER 
Tue ScriprurE Lesson (Read from a 
modern version; the Goodspeed Ameri- 
can Translation is particularly good for 

this passage.) Luke 14:1-14 

Soto by a child or young person. 
A PRAYER FOR CHILDREN’S Day: 

“Let us give thanks in silent prayer for 
Christ’s revelation to us of God’s love for 
children, and of their infinite value in 
his sight; for his tender compassion to- 
ward them; for his burning indignation 
against those who do them wrong; for his 
deep and overflowing love, drawing them 
toward himself; for his message of their 
nearness to the Father of all. 

“For the beauty of children and their 
joy in beautiful things; for their mirth 
and laughter; and for the joy and light 
they bring into the world; for their en- 
thusiams, their abounding energy, and 
love of the heroic and adventurous; for 
their candid, generous trust in those 
around them; and for their quick re- 
sponse to calls of love and service, we give 
thanks. (Silence) 

“As we give thanks for the infinite 
value of children, so let us pray for fa- 
thers and mothers, for all through whom 
children receive their first thoughts of 
God. Give each a deepened sense of the 
fatherhood of God. Give to each adult 
the love of parents and the wisdom of 
teachers, that their lives may be ruled by 
simplicity, gladness and sympathy; that 
they may guide by the constraining influ- 
ence of love, rather than by the restraint 
of fear. That with patience there may be 
fostered in children a love of goodness, 
truth and beauty; that the energy of youth 
may be led to find its outlet and satisfac- 
tion in fellowship and service. (Silence) 

“Let us remember before God all chil- 
dren born with some defect of body, those 
hindered by their environment, all orphan- 
ed, homeless, or unwanted children, all 
children of loveless homes. (Silence) 


"Used by permission of the National Fel- 
lowship of Congregational Christian Women. 
Taken from the 1946-47 program booklet. 


“And may the grace of courage, gaiety, 
and the quiet mind, with all such blessed- 
ness as belongs to the children of the Fa- 
ther in heaven; be ours. Amen.’* 

“We Give THAnks,” by the Kindergarten 
Department. The small children walked 
to the front and up onto the raised 
platform with pictures in their hands. 
These were pictures which had been 
used in their department. The teacher 
said, ““We give thanks to God for —.” 
Some of the children said a word or 
two, naming what was on the picture; 
others just held up the pictures they 
had. 

OFFERING, with music by the children’s 
or the youth choir 

DEDICATION ‘oF GIFTS 

PAGEANT: 


Who Is My Neighbor? 


Tuose TAKinG Part: 

Tue READER, a young person with a good 
voice, stands where he can face the con- 
gregation and yet see all the action on 
the stage. 

A Younc Woman, in charge of the Cen- 
ter. This part may be played by a child 
a little taller than the other characters. 

Two Boys, who bring in a box of cloth- 
ing. 

Josrepu, of Israel 

Pierre, a French boy 

Two Swiss CHILDREN 

Russian Boy 

Korean GIRL 

A GERMAN Boy 

GirRL FROM INDIA 

Sertinc—See introduction above. 


Costumers: These should be simple. The 
Younc Woman will be dressed in mod- 
ern American clothes. The European 
and Israeli children will wear shorts and 
dresses shorter than those children wear 
in this country. They wear sandals or 
canvas shoes without. socks or stockings. 
The Indian girl may wear a sari. If 
there are foreign children in the church, 
try to use them for these roles. 

ACTION: 

The action is all in pantomime and 
follows the suggestions of the READER. 
The entrances may be made down the 
aisles. The Younc Woman when alone 
sits and sews. As each child enters she 
greets him and makes him feel at home. 
She hunts up clothing that will fit him 
or shows him books. If it is not conven- 
ient for the children to leave the stage 
as new ones enter, they may sit on 
chairs at one side, but should not seem 
to see each other. { 


InTRopucTion (By church school superin- 
tendent) 


Through our church school lessons this 
year we have learned respect for all peo- 
ples of the earth. We of this country are 
not more important than people of other 
nations, but we are more fortunate than 
most. God has blessed us in many ways; 
we have shared our blessings with our 
neighbors of the world. All over America 
boys and girls have collected clothing, 
shoes, books, sewing materials, to send to 
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needy ones across the sea. In learning to 
respect the other nations we have come 
to appreciate our world neighbors more 
and more. 


Through the pageant which is to be 
presented this morning, it is hoped that 
you, too, will be made conscious of the 
contributions which many countries of the 
world have given to us. Let us answer the 
pointed question Jesus asked, ““Who is thy 
neighbor?” 


~NARRATION OF PAGEANT (By Reader) 

Many churches contribute money and 
clothing through Church World Service. 
In countries where war has made living 
hard, Christian people have set up Church 
World Service centers where help can be 
given to needy people. Here is a typical 
Center where some of the things which we 
in the United States have sent overseas 
are distributed. 


(A Youne Woman enters from the 
rear, carrying clothing or some sewing. 
She goes up to the stage, puts the clothing 
on chairs or a table. She may sort other 
things lying around, put flowers on the 
table, sew a button on a coat, or any other 
appropriate activity. She appears very 
happy in her work. It ts obvious that she 
is expecting visitors soon.) 


This young woman is a volunteer work- 
er at the Center. She has been sent to do 
this service by some denominational group 
in America. She appears happy in her 
work. It is evident that she is expecting 
visitors soon; she knows that this is the 
day for a new shipment of clothing to ar- 
rive from overseas—from home. 


(Boys are seen coming up the atsle with 
a big box.) 


And here it comes; she is not going to 
be disappointed. 


(Boys come on stage and put box 
where she directs. They help her open it. 
All exclaim over the contents—no sound is 
‘made, just actions. Boys say goodbye to 
her silently and they leave.) 


Children come to the Center to be out- 
fitted, if possible, with American clothes. 
Often they are disappointed, for the num- 
ber of garments is sometimes limited, but 
the number of applicants, never. 


(Younc WomaAN continues to sew. Jo- 
sEPH, a small boy, enters, carrying a 
Bible.) 


Here comes young Joseph from Israel. 


Though this is one of the newest of the_ 


nations, Joseph holds in his hands a gift 
which dates back thousands of years and 

_ from which we get the basis for our Chris- 
tian ideals and teachings. This gift from 
the people of Israel to the world is the 
Old Testament. Surely American gifts of 
wheat, food, machinery and money can re- 
pay only a fraction of what we owe to 
Joseph’s ancestors. 


(The Younc Woman simulates talk to 
Joseru while she is holding up different 
coats, measuring them on him, trying to 
find a fair fit. In the meantime PiERRE 
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has arrived. He is greeted; she finds him 
a coat and mittens, etc.) 


Listen! It seems as if she is saying, 
“Here, Pierre, is a warm coat and some 
mittens to keep you from getting cold 
next winter.” Pierre comes from France, 
a country that has given to the world as 
a heritage a love of freedom and de- 
mocracy. Our Statue of Liberty was a gift 
from the French people to the people of 
this country. In our art galleries are many 
beautiful paintings which were made by 
the artists of France, a country which has 
added much to the beauty of the world. 


(Two Swiss CHILDREN approach the 
Center.) 


These Swiss children come to tell us 
about the Children’s Village in their coun- 
try. In this village are children from many 
countries, speaking many different lan- 
guages. But they are all alike in one way. 
They were all left homeless by the war. 


A kind Swiss man, Walter Corti, had 
once been very ill. People were so kind 
to him while he was ill that he wished to 
do something to say thank-you for the 
good care that had been given him. When 
he learned about all the homeless children 
in Europe, he and his own neighbors 
started the village. They gave the land 
and some money. Swiss school children 
earned money for it. Hundreds of young 
people from seventeen nations helped to 
build the houses in the village. They did 
not have money to give, but they gave 
their work. This village was built on love 
and trust. The children in it have learned 
at first hand about being neighbors to 
those of other lands. 


(A little Korean Giru enters.) 


We think with sorrow of the sad plight 
of Korean children who at this moment 
are suffering from the destruction of war. 
Many families are homeless and hungry. 
Some of our soldiers have adopted a few 
of the children and are supporting them 
in orphanages. Other Americans are dis- 
tributing the food and clothing and medi- 
cines we have sent over. There are thou- 
sands of Korean Christians who, even in 
the midst of war, are spreading the Chris- 
tian gospel among their own people and 
to the men in the camps for prisoners of 
war. We have in the Korean people an 
example of great courage and Christian 
faith. 


(Russian Boy comes into view. He 
walks toward the Center, and hesitates. As 
the READER continues he goes forward and 
talks in pantomime with the Younc 
Woman but does not take any of the 
clothing.) 


And there stands a boy who would like 
very much to have a warm coat, or some 
real leather shoes, from the box; but con- 
ditions or restrictions in his country will 
not permit this help. Wait! This Russian 
boy says that he has come to thank Amer- 
ica for the help he did receive: the 
aureomyacin which the American Friends 
Service Committee was able to take into 
his country saved his life. 


This boy wishes, too, to remind us that 
in the past his country has given to the 
world some of life’s beauty. All over the 
world Russian music and literature are en- 
joyed by many people. The Russians took 
the early French and Italian ballet of fairy 
lore and added to its romanticism gen- 
uinely modern realism, and thus gave to 
the world the present ballet dancing. Let 
us remember these cultural contributions. 


(Girt FROM INDIA comes next.) 


The children of India are many, and 
many of them are hungry and sick. In this 
condition they cannot contribute their best 
to civilization. We give food and medi- 
cine to little children in India. Many of 
them are learning to read in their own di- 
alects and now they need books. Who 
knows—maybe some of them will become 
like Ghandi, who taught the world the 
power of meekness and of passive resist- 
ance. Or these small ones of India may 
become sculptors, writers or poets. India’s 
poet Tagore once said: “The world is 
waiting for a country that loves God and 
not herself. Only that country will have 
the claim to be loved by men of all na- 
tions.” If America could be that country! 


When we see this little girl from India 
we are reminded of another of Tagore’s 
lines: “God grows weary of great king- 
doms, but never of little flowers.” 


(The German Boy approaches the Cen- 
ter.) 


If today were the same date nearly two 
hundred years ago, the name of this Ger- 
man boy entering the Center might be 
Johann von Goethe. When he was six 
years old the book he liked best to read 
was the Bible. When he grew up he 
wrote many books and poems. One was 
the long dramatic poem “Faust” in which 
he presented ideas of his own based on his 
thoughts of God learned from the Bible. 
Suppose little Johann had not had books 
to read during those young years of his 
life—the world would have missed the 
great thoughts which he gave to us long 
ago but which are still important to our 
thinking today. Perhaps this little German 
boy we see at the Center—to whom books 
are being given today—may give to the 
world his thoughts in writing or music. 
Mozart, Beethoven, Bach, and Wagner 
were all German boys once upon a time; 
their music is enjoyed today by people all 
over the world. 


“Give of your best to the Master.” So 
must Christians give of their best to these, 
their neighbors. 


“Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and 
Me.” 


(Slight pause. The organ begins the 
music of the hymn. All those still on the 
stage may stand and sing with the con- 
gregation.) 


Tue Hymn or Fairx AnD DEDICATION: 


“Saviour, Teach Me Day by Day” 
BENEDICTION 
PosTLUDE 
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@ @ Worship Resources 


lee Department 


by Lucy Ellen Haywood* 


THEME FOR JuNE: God Makes Us a 


Beautiful World 


For the Leader: 

God makes us a beautiful world. As we 
stand still, awed in the presence of some 
part of his creation, we feel both his trans- 
cendence and his immanence, and we 
worship him. Children’s sense of wonder 
has been less dulled than ours, and their 
thoughtful attention to the beauty and 
wonder of God’s world should bring about 
real worship. 

The third service has been planned for 
outdoors. If this is not possible for your 
group, you may wish to pretend to be 
outdoors. You could use colored slides that 
carry out the theme of beauty through 
harmony. Or there may be an adult in 
your church who could draw quickly and 
beautifully, with colored chalk, a woods or 
flower garden, a rainbow or sunset. 


Most of the music has been chosen 
from Hymns for Primary Worship, pub- 
lished by Westminster Press or Judson 
Press. The songs, “High Is the Blue Sky” 
and “Firefly” may be found in The Whole 
World Singing, published by the Friend- 
ship Press. The song, “Outdoor Church” 
is in Sing, Children, Sing, Abingdon Press. 
“Overtones” is in Music in the Religious 
Growth of Children, by Shields, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. 


1. Little and Big 


Worsuip CENTER: On a large, sky-blue 
piece of paper or cloth, silhouettes of 
tall trees and a brother and sister hand 
in hand, looking up at a line of flying 
birds. 

PreLupbe, No. 190 in Hymns for Primary 
Worship 

Catt tro Worsuip: “We have thought 
on thy stedfast love, O God.” (Psalm 
48:9) “He has made everything beauti- 
ful in its time.” (Ecclesiastes 3:11a) 
“Whatever is lovely . . . think about 
these things.” (Philippians 4:8) 

LisTENING To A Sonc: “High Is the Blue 
Sky” (See “To the Leader” above) 

Tax: “Great Hills, Little Birds” 

Once Jesus was talking to the people. 
They were gathered together outdoors on 
a hillside to see and hear him. How strong 
and firm the rocks of the hill were under 
their feet! Great hills had always remind- 
ed them of God, who was great and 
strong. Often they said, “My help cometh 
from the Lord who made the heavens 


Eeeer of Weekday Religious Education, Wood 
County, O 

1In Player for Little ile cad ee Rand McNally 
and Co., 15c or the older now out of 
rint, My Own Book of rae olor edited by 

ary Alice Jones.) 
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and the earth.” 

Jesus helped them know more about 
God from other everyday things around 
them. Right now they could see a flock 
of birds moving in a quick pattern across 
the sky. How small they seemed compared 
to the sky and hills! ‘Look at the birds,” 
said Jesus. “They do not plant or care for 
fields of crops or gather into barns, but 
God the Father feeds and cares for them.” 


The people were quiet, looking. Their 
ears caught the far-away birds’ song. A 
quiet joy came into their own hearts. 
They thought, “There are beautiful things 
all about, both great and small, that help 
us know God better. Jesus helps us see 
them.” 


We can still learn to know God better 
by looking at the beautiful world he has 
made for us. Let us sit still and think 
about his wonderful world. Pretend you 
are outdoors. Maybe you are walking in 
your garden. Maybe you are walking be- 
side the water. Maybe you are walking in 
the woods. Look for beautiful things. 
Some will be big. Some will be small. 
What do they help you know about God? 
(Silence. ) 
PRAYER POEM: 

first verse 
SHARING OF CHILDREN’s THOUGHTS 
LEADER: 

Some of you thought of the wide, deep 
sea, with its changing colors and moving 
waves; or the shells and seaweed washed 
ashore. 


“For Lovely Things,”* 


When I look and listen and think, 

I feel God plans and knows and cares 

For me, for everyone, for everything; 

That he is great and strong and every- 
where. 


It’s a beautiful world God makes 
Because he loves us every one: 

A world of tiny drops of sparkling dew, 
Of tiny drops of clear, clean rain; 

A beautiful world of big things, too, 


Of wide, ever-changing sky and far-off 
sun. 

Hymn: “God Made the Golden Sun” 

LEADER: 


(First verse as above) 

It’s a beautiful world God makes 

Because he loves us every one: 

Tall trees making patterns against the sky, 

Mountains with wonders underground; 

Tiny things, too, colored feathers of the 
butterfly, 

Little silken rosebud petals opening to the 
sun. 


Hymn: “All Things Bright and Beautiful” 
LEADER: God makes the night time full 
of beauty, too. Some things are big 
and some are small. Some things are 
near enough to touch. Some things are 


JUNE 


far and beautiful. 

Sone: “Firefly” (See “To the Leader” 
above. ) 

Prayer Hymn: “Lord of the Sunlight” 


2. Each His Own Self 

Worsuip Center: A child’s painting of 
the outdoors, or a butterfly, stone, or 
shell collection, the open Bible, roses. 


PRELUDE: ‘Overtones” (See “To the 
Leader” above.) 

Catt TO. Worsuip: ‘Whatever thing is 
lovely, ... think on these things.” 


(From Philippians 4:8) Psalm 40:5 
ALS 

The people outdoors on the hillside 
were listening to Jesus. Their faces were 
tired or worried or full of busy thoughts. 
Jesus saw that few looked happy and con- 
tented. He must help them know more 
about God from the everyday things 
around them. “Look at the lilies of the 
field,” he said. “Even great King Solomon 
had no finer robes to wear. God our Fa- 
ther clothes each flower.” 

The people looked. They pushed other 
thoughts out of their minds. They began 
to really see the lilies and all the other 
flowers that covered the hillside like a 
soft, gay-colored carpet. As they looked at 
the many colored flower faces nodding in 
the sun, their own many different faces 
began to show the beauty and joy of 
knowing God’s care, too. “There are beau- 
tiful things all about that help us know 
God better,” they thought. “Jesus helps 
us see them.” 


Hymn: “All Things Bright and Beautiful’ 
LEADER: 
(The book Secrets by Jessie Orton 


Jones’, tells about the wonderful variety 
of God’s creation. Use parts IV, VII and 
XXI. Also use the filmstrip, “Business in 
Great Waters,’* about the variety of life 
in the sea. After studying the script, 
choose some of the 54 frames and put the 
script into your own words. 


(If you are not able to secure the film- 
strip, the following story may be used.) 
Story: 

VARIETY 

It was Saturday afternoon. Sue Ann 
heard a whistle from the apple tree next 
door. The whistle sounded like a robin’s 
song, but Sue Ann knew it wasn’t. It was 
Bob. Many Saturday afternoons Sue Ann 
and Bob played together after their work 
was done. “Mother,” called Sue Ann, 
“the dusting is all finished. I’m going out 
to play.” 

Under the apple tree was Bob. Beside 
him were two cups of water and a narrow, 
black tin box, shiny new. “Hi, Sue Ann,” 
said Bob. 

“Hi,” answered Sue Ann. ‘“What’s in 
the new box, and what are the cups of 
water for?” 

“It’s water colors.” Bob opened the 
black tin lid and Sue Ann knelt down on 
the grass to look. In the box was a row 
of neat little empty pans and a row of 
bright colors. 

“Oh,” breathed Sue Ann, her eyes shin- 


2Published by the Viking Press, 1945. 


3A colored Gi ea based on the film, ‘‘Hid- 
den Treasures,’’ produced by_the Moody Institute 
of Science. Cost, $5, plus 50c for manual, in- 
cluding script. 
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ing, “where did you get them?” 

“IT just bought them. When I showed 
them to Dad, he helped me make these.” 
Bob picked up two flat pieces of wood. 
“They are drawing boards. We'll put our 
paper on them when we work. See how 
smoothly I sandpapered them!” 

Sue Ann ran her hand over one smooth 
board. “‘Let’s start,” she said. “I know 
what I want to paint—roses. We have so 
many kinds in our yard: pink, yellow, and 
the wild, prairie rose with its five pinkish- 
white petals. But I think Ill paint the 
red rambler over there. Isn’t it pretty?” 

“Yes,” answered Bob. “Here, I’ll fasten 
the paper on the board for you. You take 
these little pans to mix your colors and 
Tll take the rest.” 

All was quiet for a few minutes as the 
brushes stroked long sweeping lines and 
short swinging circles. Bob moved over 
closer to the straight rows of growing veg- 
etables. 

“Tm glad I’m here doing this,” mur- 
mured Sue Ann as she worked. “I wonder 
if the rosebush is glad it is a rose. I won- 
_ der if the roses work to help the mother 
bush the way we do to help our families.” 

“Of course a rose has work to do,” an- 
swered Bob. “The rose’s color and per- 
fume are saying to the bees and butter- 
flies, ‘Come close, come close.’ And if they 
come close for a sip of rose nectar, they 
will help the rose blossom with its job of 
making a ball of rose seeds.” 

Sue Ann was thinking out loud, “So 
many kinds of roses, each being its own 
self with work to do. So many other kinds 
of flowers, too, all colors, all sizes, all 
shapes, all summer long, each doing its 
own work.” 

“Come over and look what I’ve made,” 
said Bob. “It’s a design all made of vege- 
table leaves. You learn to know a lot of 
different kinds when you help to weed a 
garden. Here are lacy carrot tops, big, 
dark green beet leaves with delicate red 
veins, light green, crinkly, lettuce leaves, 
long slim, onion tops, and big, pale green, 
cabbage leaves.” 


“Oh, I like it,” said Sue Ann. ‘So many 
different kinds all being themselves, all 
with work to do! What are the tiny, 
bright colored things scattered all over 
your design?” ; : 

“Oh, those are some of the different 
insects I saw this morning,” answered 
Bob. 

“Why, they are pretty, too!’ exclaimed 
Sue Ann. 

Bob pointed with his brush. “Here is a 
busy ant; here a ladybug, here a sleepy 
firefly. The rest are beetles. Some have 
such glossy, jewelled jackets.” 


“So many different kinds, all being 
themselves, all with work to do,” said Sue 
Ann. “Come, look at my picture. I have 
a butterfly visiting the roses.” Then she 
went on thoughtfully, “I know just what 
I’m going to do with my picture.” 

“What?” asked Bob. 

“T’ll take it to my church tomorrow,” 
she answered. ‘‘In our department we have 
been talking about God’s making us a 
beautiful world. He cares for us a lot to 
plan so many different, beautiful things 
for us to enjoy.” 

“Yes,” said Bob. “He is a wonderful 
God to know about each thing and plan 
it valle 

Sue Ann was quiet a minute, then she 
smiled and said, “It makes me feel im- 
portant to him. It makes me feel like 
loving him.” 

Hymn: “Overtones,” 

Bright and Beautiful” 
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SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS describing Judson Vacation 
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you'll teach well 
with JUDSON 


VACATION 


V.CS. (cuuren sct001) Texts 


Ciosinc Prayers: Children’s sentences 
of thankfulness to a loving God for the 
variety of beautiful things in our world. 


3. Together in Patterns 


Catt To Worsuip: Proverbs 20:12 by 
group, which may then move silently, 
with ears and eyes open to beauty, to a 
place of worship, preferably out-of- 
doors. 

Hymn: “God Made the Golden Sun.” 
Repeat the rhythmic dramatization de- 
scribed in the April services, if desired.’ 


Porm: ‘Beautiful Things,’ by Nancy 
Byrd Turner® 
LEADER: 


Today we have walked, prayed, sung 
together outdoors. Jesus, too, prayed out- 
doors. Jesus and his friends spent much 
of their time outdoors together. What 
good visits they must have had as they 
walked over the hills from one town to 
another! They must have taken turns 
walking beside Jesus and talking with him. 


Hymn: “When Jesus Walked in Old Ju- 


LEADER: “Patterns” 

A pattern shows the way things fit to- 
gether—just how every part is needed. 
Outdoors we can see many beautiful pat- 
terns of togetherness God has made for 
us to enjoy. See if you can guess what 
they are, from this riddle: 

When the sun shines through thousands 
of raindrops we can see this pattern. It is 
big and arching, with bands of seven 
blending colors. Yes, it is the rainbow. So 
many colors together never clash or seem 
like too many. They only make a beautiful 
pattern. 

What is the pattern of beauty in this 
story? (If possible tell the story, “When 
All the World Is Singing,” by Jennie Lou 
Milton.® If not, ask the children what 
patterns of outdoor beauty they have 
heard or seen. Let them share their ex- 
periences. Or a few more riddles may be 
used. ) 

I am thinking of another beautiful pat- 


4March International Journal, Page 25. 

‘From the Vacation Church School Text, Un- 
standing God’s World, by Mary Sherburne War- 
ren, The Pilgrim Press, 1943. 

‘From the Vacation Church School 
Let’s Go Out-of-Doors, by J 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1 


s Manual, 
ennie Lou Milton, 


tern of togetherness. It grows from the 
warm earth when people plant some 
things that are small and alive and God 
sends sun and showers. It has many col- 
ors, sizes and shapes and a fragrant smell. 
Yes, it is a flower garden. The flower 
colors always seem to look right together. 


I am thinking of another beautiful pat- 
tern in God’s world. It happens as the 
daylight begins to leave the sky. Slowly 
and silently the colors change until it is 
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dreds and hundreds of lights. Each light 

is large and swiftly moving, but so far 

away that the lights look tiny, still and 

twinkling. 

Hymn: “Overtones,” or 
Bright and Beautiful” 


LEADER: God makes beauty and gives us 
eyes to see it and ears to hear it. But 
that is not all. He gives us the power 
to make beauty with our hands. Think 
of a place where you could bring hap- 
piness by sharing beauty, a picture, a 
flower, a song, or something else. 

Prayer: Silence, followed by the hymn, 
“Lord of the Sunlight’ 


“All Things 


4. Over and Over 


Worsuip Center: Use a picture of Jesus 
teaching in the outdoors. On curved 
strips that make a broken circle on the 
hanging back of your worship center or 
on the drape around its edge, place re- 
peated designs of sun and stars, seed 
and plant, and some of the other 
rhythms mentioned in the service. The 
words of Psalm 48:9 written with a 
crayon may be placed on one strip. 


PreLupDE: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King” 

CaLL To WorsuiP: Psalm 48:9, Genesis 
8:22 

Hymn: “The Lord Hath Done Great 
Things for Us” 

RuytHmic DRAMATIZATION: One _ thing 
God has given us that makes beauty in 
our world is water. Think for a minute 
now of the beauty it makes, and other 
reasons why you are glad for water. If 
each drop of water could tell you its 
travels, the story might be something 
like this: 

There are many, many drops of water in 
the sea; 
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Up and down, up and down they rock 
continually, 

Up and down, up and down, up and 
down. , 

Warm sunshine helps some drops to rise 

Into misty clouds that sail the skies, 

High or low, fast or slow, soft they sail. 

At last all’s right for a change again; 

Down, down from the clouds slides the 
rain; 

Shine sun, through the drops, make a 
rainbow. 

Or if the weather’s cold, cloud drops fall 
as snow, 

Whirling lightly down, whitely covering 
all below, 

Cold.-and clean, still and sparkling, till 
they melt. 

Then the water drops are on their way 
again to the rocking sea, 


Giving drinks for plants, homes for fish, 
helping you and me; 


Together run, cool and wet, to the sea. 
Running streams, rocking sea, sailing 
clouds, falling rain or snow; 
Drop of water, never lost, but always 
changing, on you go; 
Fresh and new, yet very old you are. 
(Repeat, letting the children move to 
the rhythm of the words. During the last 
three lines the children should change 
their movement from imitation back to 
that of wondering boys and girls. One of 
your helpers may enjoy improvising the 
music for this part of the worship.) 
Group, Response: “Over and over. Full 
of beauty. Helping us. How wondrous 
is God’s plan!” 


TALK: 


Remember when Jesus talked, how he 
helped the people know more about God 
from the everyday things around them 
outdoors, the birds of the air, the lilies of 
the field. Think of the seeds men plant, 
he said. They sprout and spring from the 
earth, we know not how. They grow, “put- 
ting forth first a blade, then a head, then 
fully developed wheat in the head. But 
as soon as the crop will let him, the man 
goes in with his sickle, for the harvest 
time has come.’ God’s plan is like that. 


The people thought of the seeds, so 
small, yet somehow alive, that grew to 
plants that made more seeds that grew 
more plants. How much more one seed 
could make! It made the people feel God’s 
love was sure. They thought: (group re- 
sponse as before). 

There are many more “over and over” 
patterns in our world that show the won- 
der of God’s plans. You have noticed some 
pictured at our worship center. Maybe you 
would like to draw some others to place 
there. God’s patterns, everlasting and sure, 
are not only for us to see and enjoy. We 
are a part of his ongoing plan, too. More 
than anyone else, Jesus helped us know 
this. Ask God to help you understand how 
these words are about you as you say 
them. 

Group Response: “Wake and sleep, over 
and over, growth and change, love and 
beauty, life after death. How wondrous 
is God’s plan!” 

PRAYER Hymn: “O God, Whose Laws 
Will Never Change” 


From Mark 4:28, 29 The Bible, An American 
Translation, J. - Powis Smith and Edgar J. 
Goodspeed, The University of Chicago Press. 
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Junior Department 


by Arlene S. Hall* 
THEME FOR JuNE: My Father's World 


For the Leader: 


At this season of the year, the outdoors 
is alive with the beauty of God’s creation. 
The trees are green, flowers abound, and 
the birds sing exultantly. Through these 
worship services we want to help boys and 
girls think of this natural beauty as a 
gift from God. 

The first and second worship services 
are closely related. The hymn story “For 
the Beauty of the Earth” is a part of the 
first service. This hymn was written for 
the English communion and flower serv- 
ice, to which each person brought flow- 
ers. Afterwards the flowers were taken to 
the sick and aged. In the second worship 
service, as in the English service, the chil- 
dren are to bring flowers. Later in the day 
these flowers may be taken to shut-ins. 


Unless otherwise noted, all hymns are in 
Hymns for Junior Worship and in many 
other hymnals. 


1. God's Beautiful World 


Worsuip CENTER: Spatter-paint nature 
hanging, bearing the words, “Give 
thanks to the Lord.” 

Catt to WorsHIP: 

“Praise the Lord 

O give thanks to the Lord, 

for he is good; 
for his steadfast love endures 
for ever!” 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 

Scripture: Psalm 104:1, 10-24 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King” 

ListeNInG Music: “For the Beauty of 
the Earth,” one stanza 

Hymn Srory: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth’” 

Some of our hymns were written for a 
special use in worship. Then as they are 
sung over and over by worshipers through 
the years the words are changed or the 
reason for using the hymn is forgotten. 
Folliett Pierpoint wrote a number of 
hymns for his church in England which 
were to be sung only at the communion 
service or at times when there was a 
flower service. 

In the late summer when English flower 
gardens were bright with many blossoms, 
at a special late Sunday afternoon service, 
the people carried their most beautiful 
flowers to the church. Children dressed 
in choir robes marched in a procession 
down the aisle of the church. They car- 
ried flowers and sang this hymn about the 
beauty of the earth. After the service was 
over the lovely flowers were carried to the 
hospitals. And some were carried to homes 
where there were old people who could 
not walk in the gardens. 

The word pictures described in this 
hymn are easy to remember for they are 
about the lovely things we see and feel 


*Anderson, Indiana 

1By Marian Armstrong in Trails for Juniors, 
Copyright, Methodist Publishing House. Used by 
permission. 
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every day. Because it was a favorite hymn 

of children, gradually the lines of the re- 

frain were changed so that it might have 
more meaning for children. 

Today, the hymn is not sung very often 
in communion services. It is used more 
often by families in their worship. In the 
services of our church, people sing this 
hymn on beautiful Sunday mornings when 
we are grateful for the beauty of trees and 
flowers, hills and valleys, the sun and 
moon and stars of the day and night. 

Perhaps you learned to know this 
hymn when you were in the primary de- 
partment. Then you sang it with a con- 
gregation and realized that the words sug- 
gest things for which older people as well 
as children are thankful. You could make 

a list of the word pictures and recall the 

places where you have seen every one of 

them. 

The hymn writer helps you to think 
about the things you have seen and heard. 
He makes you thankful for the harmony 
of your senses because you can realize 
the delightful meanings of sounds and 
sights and appreciate them with your 
heart and with your mind. 

Over and above all we are surrounded 
by the love of the members of our family 
and the love of God “which from our 
birth over and around us lies.”” We have 
the joy of being with friends and of hav- 
ing other friends from whom we are sep- 
arated. 

In the last stanza our thoughts are di- 
rected to the church. Some of us will pic- 
ture a church with a steeple pointing up- 
ward. Then in conclusion we will see the 
people on every shore, in every land, liv- 
ing unselfishly and with the love of God 
in their hearts. 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

PRAYER: Praise and thanks for God’s 
world 

LeaperR: Next Sunday we, too, can have 
a flower service. Each person can bring 
one or more flowers. We will use the 
flowers for our worship center in the 
morning and take them to shut-ins later 
in the day. 

BENEDICTION: “The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee: the Lord make his face shine 
upon thee, and be gracious unto thee, 
the Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace.” 


2. Flowers in God's World 

WorsuHip CENTER: Receptacles for the 
flowers 

Leaver: For what shall we thank the 
Lord today? 

PROCcESSIONAL: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth” (Children sing as they bring 
their flowers to the worship center) 

Prayer: (Thank God for the beautiful 
flowers he has made. Pray for the shut- 
ins who will receive the flowers. ) 

Litany: Psalm 136:1-9, 26, RSV (Have 
the leader read the first part of each 
verse and the group respond with the 
words, ‘For his steadfast love endures 
for ever.”’) 


Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 
TALK: “Bible Flowers” 

The lily is a flower that is mentioned 
many times in the Bible. It was not the 
kind we know today. Instead, it included 
all the flowers that somewhat resembled 
the lily. They were the lotus, tulip, gladi- 
olus, anemone, iris, and hyacinth. 

The iris grows in the oak woods around 
Mt. Tabor and on the hills of Nazareth. 
This kind of iris is deep purple and white 
in color. A variety of gladiolus grows 
among the grain. When it blooms the 
fields may become shades of pink, purple, 
and blue. Most often the Bible word lily 
is used to refer to the hyacinth and tulip. 

These lily-like flowers are found in 
many places—beside water, in pasture 
lands,-among thorns, in gardens, and in 


valleys. Because many lilies grew in the 


valleys, the name “lilies of the valley” de- 
veloped. 

Not only was the lily beautiful, but it 
was sweet-scented. Not even King Solo- 
mon in all his glory was as splendid as 
one of these. 

The lily is such a wonderful flower that 
it is sometimes used to represent the type 
of life that is filled with beautiful deeds. 

Another flower that is named in the 
Bible is the rose. The true rose grows on 
the mountains of Palestine, but other flow- 
ers were called roses too. In the spring the 
plains and hills were dotted with white, 
sweet-smelling narcissus. During the rainy 
season the fields were carpeted with bright 
crocus. Late in the autumn marsh flowers 
were found. The narcissus, the crocus, and 
the marsh flowers were sometimes called 
roses. 

As Jesus walked through the fields and 
climbed the hills of Nazareth, he must 
have loved the beautiful flowers that grew 
all about him. This was his father’s world. 
Hymn: “All Things Praise Thee” 
SILENT PRAYER 
BenepicTion: “Let the words of my 

mouth and the meditation of my heart 

be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
rock and my redeemer.” 


3. Trees in God's World 


Worsuip CENTER: Spatter-paint worship 
center of trees. 

Catt to Worsuip: “Praise Ye the Lord” 

Scriprure: Psalm 121 


Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King” 

CONVERSATION: “Trees Grow Toward 
God” 


When people first came to our town to 
live were there any trees here? Have any 
been planted since the town started? Who 
planted them? Which two trees in our 
town do you like best? How long ago do 
you think they were planted? Is there any 
place in our town where new trees ought 
to be planted? What kinds of trees grow 
best here? : 


What are some lovely things about 
trees? Did you ever have a “house” in a 
tree? The oldest living thing in the world 
is a tree in the United States. How do you 
tell the age of a tree? (Show pictures of 
redwood trees, the giant trees of Cali- 
fornia, Also show pictures of dainty trees.) 
Don’t some trees look like papas, some 
like mamas, some like children and young 
people, and some like grandpas and 
and grandmas? 

(Mention laws against smoking cigar- 


*Based in part on a service by Ethel Tilley in 
the June, 1941 International Journal. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


ettes and lighting matches in national for- 
ests.) Forests burned over fifty years ago 
are hardly beginning to show a start to- 
ward new growth now. Our love of our 
trees should make us willing to obey laws 
carefully even though we think we can be 
careful with matches. Accidents happen; 
the only safe way is to obey the law ab- 
solutely. 

Sometimes fires are started by lightning. 
And sometimes limbs of trees are broken 
off by strong winds. A man who wrote one 
of the Psalms in our Bible spoke of the 

~storm as the voice of God. He said: 


“The voice of the Lord is powerful 
the voice of the Lord is full of 
majesty. 
‘The voice of the Lord breaks the 
cedars, 


‘the Lord breaks the cedars of Lebanon.” 


Here are some other references to trees 
in the Bible. (Have different boys and 
girls read the following passages, prefer- 
' ably from the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion:) Psalm 96:12; Psalm 104:16-17; 
Isaiah 44:14-17. (The reference to idols 
being made from wood may have to be 
explained to the children, but note other 
uses to which the wood is put.) 

There are two beautiful poems in the 
Bible about trees. (Read Psalm 1 and 
the following poem found in Ezekiel. The 
Lord is speaking through the prophet to 
Pharaoh, King of Egypt.) 

“Whom are you like in your great- 
ness ? 

Behold, I will liken you to a 

cedar in Lebanon, 
with fair branches and forest shade, 
and of great height, 
its top among the clouds. 
The waters nourished it, 

the deep made it grow tall, 
making its rivers flow 

round the place of its planting, 
sending forth its streams 

to all the trees of the forest. 

So it towered high 

above all the trees of the forest; 
its boughs grew large 

and its branches long, 

from abundant water in its 

shoots. 
All the birds of the air 

made their nests in its boughs; 
under its branches all the beasts of 

the field 

brought forth their young; 
and under its shadow 

dwelt all great nations. 

It was beautiful in its greatness, 

in the length of its branches; 
for its roots went down 

to abundant waters. 

The cedars in the garden of God 

could not rival it, 

nor the fir trees equal its boughs; 
the plane trees were as nothing 

compared with its branches; 
no tree in the garden of God 

was like it in beauty. 

I made it beautiful 

in the mass of its branches, 
and all the trees of Eden envied it, 

that were in the garden of God. 

Ezekiel 31:2b-9, RSV 

PRAYER: Our Father, we thank you for 
your beautiful world. We thank you for 
the flowers and the trees and all the 
things that make us think of you. Help 
our lives to be full of thy beauty too. 

May we grow strong in doing thy work. 

Amen. 


May, 1953 


Hymn: “All That’s Good, and Great, and 
arue? 


4. My Father's World 


(An outdoor worship service ) 
Worsuip CENTER: A natural center of in- 
terest in a quiet, worshipful spot 
PRELUDE: Recorded music about God’s 
world 


Catt To WorsHipP: 

Leader: “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.” . .. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 
Choral Response: 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, 

Heaven and earth are full of thee, 

Heaven and earth are praising Thee 

O Lord most high. 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 

Litany: Psalm 136:1-9, 26, RSV (Have 
the leader read the first part of each 
verse and the group respond with the 
words, “For his steadfast love en- 
dures for ever.”) 

Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 

ScripTuRE: Psalm 148 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

Porm: ‘Going to School to God’” 


I like to go to school to God! 

I hear such strange revealing thing; 
He talks to me where rivers run 

And where a sky lark soars and sings. 


He teaches me His love and care 
Through every tree and blade of grass 
Here on the hill, where I may sit 
And listen while the wild winds pass. 


He writes with glaciers on the rocks 
And with stars that blaze on high; 

With fossil shells and ferns that fall 
And leave their imprint as they die. 


His books are beds of slate and coal; 
His manuscripts sequoia trees; 

With earthquakes punctuate the tale 
And turn the pages of the seas. 


His blackboard is a canyon wall 
Whereon He writes of ages past. 
In even lines the strata tell 
Of things that shall forever last. 


He writes with rivers, and they carve 
The crevices He leaves, to tell 
The story of His living love 
In temple, tower, and pinnacle. 


I like to go to school to God! 
Because it seems to me 
He talks in every breeze that blows; 
Through every bud, and bird, and 
tree. 
—Wiu1AM L. StTipceR 
Soto: “God Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty’* (heads bowed as hymn _ is 
sung ) 
SILENT PRAYER 
Hymn: “All Things Praise Thee” 


“Copyright source not located. 
4In Hymns for Creative Living, 


the New 


Hymnal for American Youth, and many other 
hymnals. 
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Junior High Department 


by Laura A. Athearn* 


THEME FOR JUNE: Follow the Gleam 


To the Worship Committee: 

During this month, some members of 
the junior high department will be grad- 
uating into the senior high department. 
You may want to honor them especially 
on the Sunday nearest to their graduation. 
The theme Following the Vision is well 
suited to such a service. 

It is suggested that on Father’s Day, 
you invite your fathers to be special guests 
of the department. Plan carefully for this 
service so that it will really honor Chris- 
tian Fatherhood. 

The fourth theme brings the worship 
for this month to a high point. Make the 
dramatic account of the Ascension carry a 
very vivid message. 

The theme ‘Follow the Gleam” is a fa- 
miliar one to many of you. You may want 
to feature the song, “To the Knights in 
the Days of Old,” as your theme song for 
the month. Keep in mind the fact that the 
“Gleam” you are to follow is often found 
when you will least expect it. Each boy 
and girl in the junior high department 
should find special inspiration in the ser- 
vices for this month. Do your part to make 
each worship service reverent and mean- 


ingful. 


1. Following the Vision 

WorsHip CENTER: 

Secure, if possible, a large copy of the 
picture, “Boy and Angel,” by Abbott 
Thayer. Place the picture where it will be 
the center of attention. Decorate with 
flowers. 

PreLUDE: Hymn tune, Salve Domine 

Catt To WorsuiP: (This will be more 
effective if given by two voices: the 
leader, and someone at the back of the 
room. ) 

First: Lift up your hearts. 

Second: We lift them up unto the Lord. 

First: Praise ye the Lord. 

Second: The Lord’s name be praised. 

Hymn: “Light of the World, We Hail 
Thee” 

Scriprure Reapinos: “They Followed Vi- 
sions” 

First Reader: “The Vision of Moses and 
His Response” (Read Exodus 3: 1a,2a, 
4b; Acts 7:36. Write out for easier 
reading. ) 

Hymn (to be selected by the Committee) 

Second Reader: ‘The Vision of Peter and 
His Response” (Read Acts 11:5a,6,7, 
9b,11,12a,18c. Write out for easier read- 
ing. ) 

Hymn: (To be selected by Committee) 

Third Reader: “The Vision of Paul and 
His Response” (Read Acts 22:6-10a; 
26: 15b,16b,19,20. Write out for easier 
reading. ) 

Hymn: “March On, 
Strength” 


*Athens, Ohio. 

1This picture is available in size about 24%4x3% 
from Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn., 3c 
each or $2.50 per 100. Individual copies for each 
pupil may take the place of a single large picture. 
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O Soul with 


PicturRE INTERPRETATION: “Boy and An- 
gel,’ by Abbott Thayer. (If picture is 
not available the description may be 
used ) 


The picture we are thinking about to- 
day is a painting by an American artist, 
Abbott Thayer, called “Boy and Angel.” 
Evidently the artist knew the Bible stories 
of those who had visions, such as we have 
been reading about. In the picture, stand- 


ing at the back of a teen-age boy, is a fig- - 


ure—the figure of God’s messenger who 
often speaks to us when we are quiet and 
ready to hear. Usually the Voice comes 
to us when we are alone and have been 
thinking. 

Sometimes that which we feel we must 
do in response to the voice seems too hard 
to undertake. It is then that every boy 
and girl who tries to follow Christ listens 
and follows the vision. Sometimes, as a 
result of following the vision, a person 
does a great and noble deed which he did 
not know he could do, and which was 
possible only with the help of God. 

Let us look at the picture silently, and 
then each one bow his head and pray his 
own prayer for the vision of God. 


BENEDICTION 


2. Honoring Fathers 


Worsuip Center: If possible use a pic- 
ture on the theme of “The Prodigal 
Son.” Place it where it will be seen by 
the entire group. Place opened Bible on 
altar or worship table. ° 

Catt To Worsuip: Exodus 20:12 

Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers,’ or one 
chosen by the worship committee. 

LEADER: 

This is a day that is being celebrated 
all over America as Father’s Day. We have 
invited our fathers to worship with us, as 
a way of sharing our spiritual experience. 

Jesus came to earth to show the people 
of the world what God is like. When he 
spoke of God he usually called him Fa- 
ther. That is how he wanted people to 
know him too. When he taught his 
disciples to pray, he began the prayer 
with the words “Our Father,’ showing 
that we, too, could talk with God. Let us 
bow our heads and pray the prayer that 
Jesus taught his disciples. 

Tue Lorp’s Prayer (in unison) 

LEADER: Jesus wanted to show people 
that God loves his earthly children like 
a father, and he told this story of a fa- 
ther and his sons. 

ScripturE Reapinc: Luke 15:11-32 
(This may be read by several members 
of the group, to give a more dramatic 
effect.) 

Leaver: Let us think of God, our loving 
heavenly Father. Each of us, no doubt, 
has done some wrong for which we are 
sorry. Let us pray a litany of forgive- 
ness. 

LiTANY OF FORGIVENESS: 

Leader: For the many times we have been 
forgetful of the love of God, 

Response: Heavenly Father, forgive us. 

Leader: For failure to follow the way of 

‘Jesus in everyday experience at home, 


in school or wherever we are, 
Response: Heavenly Father, forgive us. 
Leader: For selfishness shown in behavior 
where others are concerned, 
Response: Heavenly Father, forgive us. 


Hymn: (to be selected by the Commit- 


tee) 
Story: A Father and His Sons. (See at 
end of services.) 


Honorinc FATHERS: 
Leader: 

We are Christian youth, members of the 
Junior High Department. We desire to 
honor you fathers who are our guests this 
day. 

Unison: (Members of the Group stand- 
ing) 

Fathers, we are grateful to you for all 
that you have done and are doing to make 
us happy, and to give us a chance to grow 
up. The comfort and security you have 
provided help us to understand the mean- 
ing of God as our Heavenly Father. On 
this your day we pledge our loyalty to you, 
and with you to God our heavenly Father. 


Prayer: (in unison) 

Dear God, we thank you for fathers. 
Bless the Christian fathers we honor to- 
day. Help us to be loyal to our fathers, 
and to learn to help in the work of our 
home and church. Amen. 


Response by Fathers: 

We are glad and proud to be honored 
by you on this day. We accept your pledge 
of loyalty, and with the help of God we 
will be loyal to you and to the ideals of 
this church. 


Prayer by Fathers: (in unison) 

O God, we pray that we may ever be 
true to our duties and privileges as fathers 
to Christian youth. Help us to continue 
to follow the guidance of Jesus Christ, 
that we may be worthy fathers. In Christ’s 
name, Amen. 

Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal” 
BENEDICTION 


3. Choosing Life Abundant 


Pretupe: Use hymn tune, Follow the 

Gleam é 
Catt To Worsuip: Daniel 2:20-22. 
Hymn: “To the Knights in the Days of 

Old” 

Scripture: Matthew 4:17-22, 

Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us, O’er the Tumult” 

Story: “Youth Chooses Life Abundant” 
(at end of services) 

PRAYER: 

God, our heavenly Father, we thank 
thee for these days of growing up. We 
know we must be making choices soon for 
the way we will live and the things we 
must do, 

Forgive us for the times we have failed 
to choose the highest and the best. Help 
us now to find the abundant life that will 
lead us into service for thee. Amen. 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
BENEDICTION: 

Now may the spirit of the living Christ 
rule over your lives, that you may find 
life abundant in the service of his king- 
dom. We pray in the name of Christ. 
Amen. 


4. Choosing Life Abundant 

WorsuHip CENTER: Use a large globe 
placed on the altar or table. Place a 
lighted candle on either side of the 
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globe. A picture of Christ may be 
placed over the altar. 

Catt To WorsHIP: 
the Gleam 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

PRAYER: 


Hymn tune Follow 
Psalm 117:1-2 


We praise thee, O God, our heavenly 
Father. God of the nations, hear us as we 
call upon thee to bless all the people of 
the world. May thy Holy Spirit be with us 
as we continue to worship thee. Amen. 
Hymn: “To the Knights in the Days of 

Old” 

Scripture: Acts 1:6-12 

Hymn: (To be selected by worship com- 
mittee. ) 

Tue Great Commission: 

Leader: We have read so often the 
command of Jesus that his followers carry 
the message of his love “into all the 
world,” but it is hard to understand how 
the command was given. We have tried 
to imagine how that last meeting of the 
disciples with Jesus took place. To make 
it seems more real we will hear about it 
from the viewpoint of those who were 
there, Peter, James and John, whom these 
boys will represent. 

(Enter three boys in Oriental costume 
to represent the three disciples.) 

Peter: It was during those wonderful 
days after the resurrection when we were 
filled with hope and eager to do his work, 
that we received the Great Commission 
from Christ. 

Voice 1. from audience: Where did it 
happen? 

James: It was outside Jerusalem where 
there is a hill called Olivet. There we 
went, our risen Lord leading the way. 

Voice 2. from audience: Did Christ 
seem like a real person? 

John: There was never One more real. 
He was so close to us he knew our 
thoughts and his very presence inspired us 
to be better persons. 

Voice 3. from the audience: What did 
he say? 

(If desired, Peter may tell of the con- 
versation with Jesus described in John 21: 
15-19. If this is not done, omit the above 
cue. ) 

Voice 4. from the audience: What hap- 
pened then? 

James: He seemed to radiate a light 
that we could hardly bear. He had told us 
he was God’s Son and that he must re- 
turn to his Father. Suddenly, we knew 
that it would happen. 

Voice 5, from audience: Did he just 
disappear? 

John: It is hard to explain exactly how 
it happened and that does not matter. We 
knew that God had received him into his 
spiritual realm, but we were bowed in 
prayer. We did not feel lonely and afraid 
as we did after the crucifixion. He had 
given us a last command and a promise: 

He said: (Quote, Matthew 28: 18b-20.) 


Voice 6. from audience: Did you really ~ 


go into all the world? 

Peter: We did not realize the greatness 
of our task. We did begin to spread the 
message of God’s love, almost at once. I 
was persecuted and suffered for my loyal- 
ty to Christ. 

James: I, too, preached and taught in 
his name. 

John: We could not do it all alone. 
The task is still tremendous. After nearly 
two thousand years the whole world has 

- not yet heard of God’s love. The message 
of Christ rings down through the cen- 
turies: “Go ye into all the world!” (The 
three costumed boys leave) 
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Leader: We are glad to have a share in 
that task. Our church uses many ways 
to help spread the good news of God’s 
love to all people. (Brief accounts may be 
given of how your church or your depart- 
ment Carries on its missionary work.) 
Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal” or 

“I Would be True” 

BENEDICTION 


Stories 
A FaTHER AnD His Sons 

There was once a father who had two 
sons, John and Peter. Now these sons were 
as different in disposition and action as 
two boys could ever be. John was quiet, 
slow and steady. He seemed happy and 
contented, making himself useful to his 
parents, teachers and friends. 

Peter was impetuous, hot-tempered, al- 
ways in a turmoil. He was discontented, 
and did not seem to try to make friends, 
or care to please his parents. 

As Peter grew older, he became more 
and more impatient to get away from 
home, to be free to do the adventurous 
things he liked. Finally, it was decided 
that he might be given the money his par- 
ents had saved for his education, and go 
away. 

John remained at home, proving himself 
more and more useful to his father’s bus- 
iness. He gained a fine education, and 
then prepared to take over his father’s 
business. He thought of it as his own, and 
after a time he seemed to forget he had 
ever had a brother. 

But the father had not forgotten. He 
yearned over his absent son. Each day 
he thought, “Perhaps he will come home 
today! How I will welcome him. I must 


be ready to give him his place in the fam- 
ily.” 

All this time Peter was trying to do all 
the things he had wanted to do. He did 
not value friends, and so he made none. 
He learned what it means to be lonely and 
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without love. After a while his money was 
gone. He was not prepared to earn his 
living. One day, sick, discouraged and 
hungry, he said to himself: “What a fool 
I’ve been! I have wasted my money, my 
health, and I have lost my home. Why, 
even the poorest clerk in my father’s of- 
fice is better off than I am.” At last he 
grew desperate, and said, “I am going 
back home. I know I do not deserve a 
place there. I have shamed my father’s 
good name, but I have to see him and 
ask his forgiveness.” 


So it happened that Peter returned 
home one day. His father opened the 
door. “Peter!” he exclaimed, “Home at 
last. We have waited so long for you! 
How very glad we are to see you!” 


“But father,’ faltered the boy, “I’ve 
spent all your money. I’ve been bad. Do 
you really want me? Can you forgive me 
and give me another chance?” 

“My son,” the father answered, “I 
knew you were unprepared to face the 
world, I have longed to help you and 
bring you back to the place where you 
belong. Come in, and take your place 
here. You always have my love and for- 
giveness. You only needed to ask for it.” 


Youtu Cxuooses Lirz ABUNDANT 


One day a Youth was seen climbing a 
high hill where he could look out over 
what seemed to be the whole world. He 
was tall and strong. He flexed his muscles 
with pride in his young strength. Once 
he looked back at the little village where 
he had just graduated from school. Then, 
eagerly he looked ahead, throwing his 
arms outward, and saying, “I want more! 
I must have more!” 


The echo of his words had hardly died 
away when he seemed to hear a voice: 
“Why do you want more? Why not be 
content with what you have?” 


Youth answered, “Look at me! See how 
big and strong I am! Look at my hands 
and feet. I am big and strong as any 
man. I can do more. Why stay at home, 
always doing the tasks of a silly child? 
I tell you, I want more.” 

“You can have as much as you can 
hold. You can go as far as your feet can 
carry you; but you need more than big 
hands and feet to take your place in the 
world. God has made you a part of a 
great universe of persons and things. Into 
your hands will be given the heritage of 
the ages. Your feet will travel many an old 
trail, but you will have to open new ones, 
do many things. Do you know how much 
your hands can hold, and how far and 
in what direction your feet can travel?” 

The Youth began to think. Perhaps he 
was not yet ready to go so far, and try 
to do so much. Still he was dissatisfied. 

“T will have more,” he said to himself, 
“But I know now that there are still more 
years of preparation before I will be ready 
to take my place in the world.” 

Just then, he seemed to hear the music 
of a familiar song, “Follow, follow the 
Gleam.” (Have piano play softly from this 
point on.) 

“T have had a gleam,” he said, “and I'll 
follow. I will go back to school, and 
church. I know I can find new and bet- 
ter directions for my life. God must have 
a place for me in his world, and I will 
get ready for it.” 

Again the Voice spoke: “You have 
chosen well, O Youth. The way you have 
chosen will lead to Life Abundant, the 
way chosen by the Youth of Nazareth. 
May you follow on in his way, to work 
with him for the blessing’ of the world!” 
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Sar High rei: Young 
P. cople’s Departments 


by William R. Terbeek* 


TuHemMe ror June: The Earth Is the 

Lord’s 
To tue Worsuip ComMITTEE: 

The atmosphere of the place in which 
you worship will make a great deal of dif- 
ference for these services. Choose the pic- 
tures for the worship centers wisely, plan- 
ning for lovely products of nature to sur- 
round the picture. If possible, plan a 
trip during the month to one of these 
beauty spots, worshipping in a natural set- 
ting of beauty. Perhaps there is an out- 
door setting near your church that would 


be a suitable chapel. 


1. God's Beautiful Creation 

Worsuip Center: A colored slide depict- 
ing a beautiful pastoral scene, as sug- 
gested in the 23rd Psalm, would be ex- 
cellent. If not available, arrange a min- 
iature scene with hills, grazing sheep, 
and trees. Colorful flowers will also 
bring God’s beauty to the worship cen- 
ter. 

PreLupe: ‘For the Beauty of the Earth” 
(play tune through once, then repeat 
it softly as the following Psalms are 
read. ) 

Voice 1: The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof, the world and those 
who dwell therein; for he has found- 
ed it upon the seas, and established 
it upon the rivers. (Psalm 24:1, 2. 
RSV’) 

(Pause as music comes up full, then fades 
under next reading.) 

Voice 2: Blessed is the man whose de- 
light is in the law of the Lord, and 
on his law he meditates day and 
night. He is like a tree planted by 
streams of water, that yields its fruit 
in its season, and its leaf does not 
wither. In all that he does, he pros- 
pers.” (Psalm 1:2, 3, RSV) 

(Pause as music comes up full, then fades 
under next reading.) 

Voice 1: “May he live while the sun 
endures, and as long as the moon, 
throughout all generations! May he 
be like rain that falls on the mown 
grass, like showers that water the 
earth! In his days may righteousness 
flourish, and peace abound, till the 
moon be no more!” (Psalm 72:5-7, 
RSV) 

(Pause as music comes up full, then fades 
under next reading.) 

Voice 2: “The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want; he makes me lie down 
in green pastures. He leads me beside 
still waters; he restores my soul. He 
leads me in paths of righteousness for 


his name’s sake.” (Psalm 23:1-3, 
RSV) 
Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


MeprtTaTion: Select three members of the 
group to give very short meditations on 
the theme, “I know God because of the 


*Minister of Youth and Education, First Chris- 
tian Church, North Hollywood, California. 
need Saindard Version of the Bible. 


beauty he creates.” These are suggested 

topics: 1. The beauty of God’s green 

earth. 2. The beauty of God’s creative- 

ness. 3. The beauty of Christian living. 

Porm: 

To Him all life was beauty. The sun 
upon the hills, 

The sweeping shadows, 
ing lane. 

Morning He loved, with dewdrops on 
the flowers; 

Evening, with sunset and soft, warm 
April rain. 

Friends He found in lepers stumbling 
to Him, 

Love in those who hate, grace in sin- 

ners’ eyes. 

Dawn He saw with all earth’s new-born 
glory, 

Twilight and darkness, and hope in hu- 
man sighs. 

Youth was His, and springtime, and 
music in the trees; 

Life was His, and sunshine, and the 
murmuring of the bees. 

Joy in healing broken hearts; man- 
hood’s noble strife; 

All the wonder and the beauty of a 
sacred human life. 


and the wind- 


He walked the common lanes, the city 
streets He trod, 
And in His heart was beauty . . . the 
beauty born of God. 
A.L.C.? 


Hymn: “That Cause Can Neither Be 

Lost Nor Stayed” 

PRAYER: 

Creator of all that is true and good and 
beautiful, we lift our prayers of thankful- 
ness for this beautiful world, and for the 
beautiful possibilities of life. We love the 
creation of thy hand, for it helps us to 
love thee more fully. We know we have 
beauty in order that we may not over- 
look the ugly. Strengthen us in our serv- 
ice to thee, that we may bring good from 
evil, and thus create blossoms of right- 
eousness, even as thou dost produce the 
lovely flowers from the ugly seed. Help us 
in our search for experiences of living that 
are true and good and beautiful, that in 
them we may see the beauty of ‘thy love. 
We pray in the spirit of Christ, Amen. 


2. Upona High Hill | 

Worsuip Center: A colored slide or 
large colored picture of beautiful moun- 
tains would be most appropriate. Flow- 
ers, pine cones, mountain shrubs, or 
rocks could bring the picture into the 
experience of the worshipping group. 

PRELUDE 

Cai to Worsuir: Psalm 121:1,2,7,8 

Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

Meprration: “The Mountains Stand” 
Leader: Perhaps more than any other 

creation of God, the great mountains in- 

spire men to belief in a supreme being 

that surpasses earth’s creatures. Whether 

they climb to the top of lofty ‘peaks or 

whether they gaze upon majestic moun- 
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tains from a distance, men are convinced 
of the surety and strength of God, because 
of the surety and strength of mountains. 
The minister of a great eastern church 
tells of a young man who sought mem- 
bership in his church shortly after grad- 
uating from a large university in the west. 
As the two shared in conversation, the 
minister asked the graduate if his religious 
faith had been changed by his college 
experience. The young man quickly re- 
plied that his faith now was considerably 
stronger that it had ever been. When the 
~ minister sought an explanation of this, the 
young man quipped, “Mountains!” “Well, 
what do mountains have to do with your 
religion?” questioned the minister. This 
was the youth’s answer. ‘“‘Each of the sum- 
mers between school years I spent high in 
the mountains at fire lookout towers. I 
‘have seen too many sunrises and sunsets 
from mountain peaks to ever doubt the 
reality of God.” 


There is no question but that many 
persons have had similar experiences. God 
_ becomes more real to many persons when 
they commune with him upon the moun- 
tain top. When one feels lifted to God, 
life takes on new meaning. 

The great mountains have helped God 
to speak to the deeply spiritual men of the 
Bible. 

Voice 1: The Lord called Moses to 
Mount Sinai that he might make a cove- 
nant with the people of Israel, prescribing 
the laws of faith and practice. 

Voice 2: Upon Mount Carmel, Elijah 
demonstrated the power of God over the 
gods worshipped by the pagan priests, and 
God responded when he was called upon 
to send fire. 

Voice 3: The Psalmist made much of 
God and the great mountains. ‘““The right- 
eousness of God is like the great moun- 
tains,” and “‘who by thy strength hast es- 
tablished the mountains,” and again, ‘“‘be- 
fore the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, from everlasting to everlasting, 
thou art God.” 

Voice 1: The mountains were part of 
the greatest experiences in the life of 
Jesus. In the wilderness he was tempted to 
jump from a mountain, to save himself 
tudes gathered on mountainsides to listen 
to his teaching, The last night of his 
earthly life, on the Mount of Olives he 
talked with God, and chose the cross in- 
stead of comfort. 

Voice 2: Thus the mountains helped 
those of the Bible to see God, as the moun- 
tains symbolized righteousness, strength, 
and everlasting life, the qualities they be- 
lieved could be found in God. 


Leader: There is ‘something within us 
that causes us to seek God in the moun- 
tains. The refuge of a weekend retreat 
in the mountains helps us to feel the close- 


ness of God, for our souls are silent in the _ 


presence of such strength and beauty. The 
wide vistas from a hilltop help us to bring 
vision and perspective into our lives, to 
set our values straight, to place God above 
everything else in our lives. When we 
stand in the valleys and look to the great 
mountains in the distance, some of us are 
challenged to conquer the peaks, but for 
most of us there is a thrilling small voice 
within which says with the Psalmist, “I 
am glad for the rock that is higher than 
1 vig 

’ As we stand in the valleys and foothills 
of life, we are assured there is yet much 
to be achieved for God’s kingdom; there 
is much to lift us into his presence; there 
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is much to keep us humble that we are 
not God, for there will always be the 
“rock that is higher than I.” We can be 
sure God will always call to us, “Come up 
higher.” 
PoEM: 

I saw the mountains stand 

Silent, wonderful and grand, 

Looking out across the land 

When the golden light was falling 

On distant dome and spire, 

And I heard a low voice calling, 

“Come up higher. Come up higher; 

From the lowlands and the mire, 

From the mist of earth-desire, 

From the vain pursuit of pelf, 

From the attitude of self, 

Come up higher. Come up higher.” 

James G. CLARK 

Hymn: “Spirit of God, Descend upon My 

Heart” 
PRAYER 


3. Deep Waters 

Worsuip Center: The ideal would be a 
colored picture of Crater Lake, Oregon, 
whose bottom in some places has never 
been found. Any lake or ocean scene 
would be appropriate, also. 

CaLL To Worsuip: Psalm 42:1-3 

Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 

MepiraTion: “Plunging into the Deeps” 

Leader: The ancient and primitive in- 
habitants of the earth were afraid of deep 
waters. When they were fishing, or near 
oceans and lakes, members of the tribe 
would fall into the deep waters and never 
be seen or heard from again. Thus primi- 
tive men developed the belief that there 
were gods of the deep who swallowed hu- 
mans, and this was an omen they were 
to stay away from deep waters, to fish 
and swim only where it was shallow and 
safe. 

Modern man, with his curiosity whet- 
ted by his successes with the scientific 
method of analyzing and describing the 
world, says he must reveal the hidden 
mysteries of deep waters. So he has de- 
vised diving suits which enable men to 
endure waters several hundred feet deep. 
He has built diving bells and bathespheres 
to carry men and equipment to record and 
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SEARCH of a Publisher, It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All sub- 
jects considered. New authors welcomed. Write to- 
day for Booklet JR. It’s free. 


Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1. 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive ehurch should 
use Winter's De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, offeo- 
tive and eeonomical, Over 7,000 
IN USE, They Increase attend- 
ance, Interest and collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for 
Illus, Catalog L. H. E, Winters 

Specialty Co., Davenport, la 
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measure life on the floor of the sea. He 
has even constructed submarines that allow 
travel and habitation beneath the surface 
for many days. Thus modern man has 
little fear of the deep, for with proper 
equipment he can explore the mysteries 
of deep waters, and not fear them. But 
of course there will always be hidden 
caves and pockets on the ocean floor that 
will never be explored, whose mysteries 
may be beyond all imagination. 


Voice 2: The depths of the human soul 
are much the same as deep waters. There 
are modern day people with the primitive 
idea that certain gods will strike out with 
vengeance from the shadows of the soul. 
These are the gods of self-centeredness, 
love of money, science, and comfort, who 
are to be worshipped if the satisfactions of 
this age are to be found. These primitive 
people in a modern world avoid the deep 
pipet of the human spirit, because of the 
ear of finding emptiness and darkness. 


This is not so for the religious man. 
He has found the tools for exploring his 
inner world. He can turn to the 42nd 
Psalm for some of the discoveries in his 
quest. 

‘Reader: Psalm 42:7-11 


Voice 2: If he is a Christian, he has 
unique devices with which to plunge into 
the deep places of religious insight, and 
to meet them with understanding. The 
Christian may find his strength in the 
Beatitudes, or the Lord’s Prayer, or other 
portions of the Sermon on the Mount. He 
may find it in the story of the death and 
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resurrection of Jesus Christ, if not in his 
parables and teachings and deeds of 
mercy. Or he may explore his own inner 
life, as did the first great missionary. 


Reader: II Corinthians 4:7-10. 

Voice 2: Whatever the tools, the Chris- 
tian way of life carries one into the deep 
places of the soul. A man can live on the 
surface of life and avoid the religious 
view, and miss all that is good in life. 
But when one accepts Christ into his life, 
he is made to explore the deep waters of 
the soul in search for life purpose and di- 
rection and meaning and commitment. 
There are no false gods to be worshipped; 
instead, the Christian life breeds a curi- 
osity into the inner places of the spirit, 
there to find trust in the living God and 
loyalty to Jesus Christ as Savior. With all 
of this, there is also the possibility of deep 
waters still, unfathomable at the moment 
by the devices at hand, but beneath it 
all is the undergirding faith that God 
dwells even here, as the creator and sus- 
tainer of all life. Are you able to en- 
counter the deep waters of your own soul? 


Hymn: “Jesus Savior, Pilot Me” 
PRAYER 


4. The Desert Shall Blossom 


Worsuip CENTER: If possible, a picture 
you select from Arizona Highways mag- 
azine, or perhaps several of them.’ Use 
other appropriate items of nature from 
the desert. 

Catt To Worsuip: Isaiah 40:3-5 

Hymn: “My God, I Thank Thee, Who 
Hast Made” 

DramaTic MEDITATION: 
ing on the Desert” 
Leader: This is a worship within a wor- 

ship. It is the story of a group of young 
people and their leader who are traveling 
from the Pacific Coast to a youth confer- 
ence in the middle west. The scene takes 
place on Sunday morning, shortly after 
they have begun their second day’s jour- 
ney. 

All singing: “Do Lord, O Do Lord” 

Joan: (stretching and a yawn) Gee, 
this is fun—riding along through the 
desert, beautiful sunshine, looking for- 
ward to the conference— 

Bill: Yeah, with a knee in my face. 
ney about you guys moving over a little 

it? 

Jim: Ignore him. What were you say- 
ing, Joan? 

Joan: Just this: have you ever seen a 
more beautiful Sunday? 

Phyllis: You know, we should stop right 
here and have a worship service! 

Barbara, Jim and Joan: That’s a great 
idea. 

Barbara: But there’s nothing here! 

Bill: Let’s stop just to shift seats, shall 
we? 

Mr. Templeton: How about stopping at 
the top of that hill just ahead? I imagine 
there is a good view from there. 

The others: Sure, that’s just the place. 

Bill: If I’m still conscious. 

Leader: (as narrator) When they ar- 
rived near the top of the hill, Mr. Tem- 
pleton stopped the car and led the group 
up the side away from the valley below, 
so they did not see it until they reached 
the ridge. Then the six travelers gasped 
together: 

Several voices: Oh, look! It’s beautiful! 
Man, what a view! 

Mr. Templeton: Let’s sit right here in 
silence for a few moments and admire this 


“Sunday Morn- 


1Order a_copy from the Arizona Highway De- 
partment, Phoenix, Arizona. Single copy, 35c. 


spectacle of God’s creation. Then perhaps 
you would each like to tell why this is a 
religious experience. 


Leader: There was a peaceful quiet as 
the young people gazed out upon the 
desert panorama. They saw hundreds of 
kinds of desert flowers and shrubs. The 
highway stretched in front of them as a 
black ribbon, until it divided the horizon 
in the far distance. Table-like mountains 
loomed close in front of them, and dotted 
the desert floor, standing in eternal vigi- 
lance. Covering the whole scene was the 
beauty of the mid-morning sun, bringing 
alive the many colors of shrubs and flow- 
ers, accenting the antiquity of the hills, 
and giving a new-born freshness to the 
arid and weary land. Joan was the first to 
break the. silence: 


Joan: (in meditative tone) So these are 
the desert wastes. Perhaps man ignores 
them because he cannot control this land 
for his own use; he can only admire it for 
its beauty, and he doesn’t have time for 
that. 

Bill: God made the waste places of the 
earth in order that we could see beauty in 
other places, and know it was beautiful. I 
can see the Israelites wandering in a desert 
such as this, probably with more sand and 
less vegetation, longing for shade, for wa- 
ter, for the land of milk and honey. Yet 
how could they recognize it, without the 
desert places as a contrast. 

Phyllis: ““Make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God.” Man made this 
straight highway through the desert, and it 
can be used for good or evil. I can see the 
highway of life, with God on every side, 
if we will find him. Just as the desert is 
beautiful from this perspective, so God 
is on life’s highway, if we look for him. 

Jim: I like the quietness of the whole 
desert. You know there is much going on, 
small birds and animals, the growth of 
plants, the rustle of the wind; but it’s 
natural movement, not the forced, hur- 
ried running around of city life. I think 
God likes the. desert because it moves in 
his way; the city moves in a way un- 
natural with God. 

Barbara: 1 never knew there were 
mountains in the desert, yet they seem to 
fit perfectly. Their colors fit, and their 
shapes, some with flat tops, others with 
sharp cliffs. They are symbols of God’s 
presence over the desert. 

Mr. Templeton: Isaiah was a prophet 
of hope for better life to come. He said 
when the people see God, “the wilderness 
and the dry land shall be glad, the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom.” 

Life can be barren and meaningless 
even as the desert, if God is not present. 
Yet God can make even the most dull and 
boring life a happy one, even as he can 
cause the desert to blossom, and to show 
forth beauty in the midst of ugliness. 
Christ brought the message of beautiful 
living in the midst of evil times and ugly 
lives. And he passes on to us the job of 
following in his steps, even though the 
lives around us are barren and meaning- 
less. Let’s sing together ““God Who Touch- 
est Earth With Beauty,” as we go back to 
the car. 


Hymn: “God, Who Touchest Earth With 
Beauty” 

PravER: O God, we thank thee for deserts 
as well as gardens. Help us to be aware 
of the absence of joy and happiness for 
many people, and give us the will to 
bring blossoms of God’s love into their 
lives. Make our lives lovely for thy sake. 
Amen. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Goals of Economic Life 

Edited by A. Dudley Ward. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. 470 p. $4.00. 

In this volume, the first of a series on 
Ethics and Economic Life produced by 
_ the Study Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, fifteen distinguished so- 
cial scientists, philosophers, and theolo- 
gians analyze and compare the goals of 
economic life. This study, which was be- 
gun in 1949, is not a statement or pro- 
nouncement of the present National Coun- 
cil. Each of the chapters is written by a 
different author, who is solely responsible 
for what appears under his name. 

The book is divided into three parts, 
the first dealing with the Role of Values 
in our Economy, the second viewing the 
Economy from a Democratic Perspective, 
and the third considering the Economy 
from such broad perspectives as biology, 
anthropology, psychology, philosophy, and 
theology. Although written by separate 
authors, the chapters of this book consti- 
tute something vastly more than an or- 
dinary symposium. The book was planned 
together, the authors and the editor hav- 
ing frequent consultations and the investi- 
gation having the benefit of the cross- 
fertilization of the various disciplines in- 
volved. It is exceedingly fortunate from 
the standpoint of research in this field 
that such eminent ecenomists as Clark, 
Boulding, Heimann, Danhof, Vickrey, 
Knight and Bloom, have contributed so 
fully to the total result. The book itself 
is a monument to the fact that this whole 
discussion has moved into a stage where 
only interdisciplinary work can have the 
most fruitful outcome. It becomes daily 
more important to recognize that the eco- 
nomic life does have goals which go be- 
yond mere wants in the market place and 
that values of ultimate significance are 
involved in the questions of production, 
distribution, and consumption. 

The book is solid and stimulating read- 
ing. It is difficult for beginners because 
the frame of references of the various 
social sciences, philosophy, and theology 
must all be mastered before the full bene- 
fit of the investigation can be fully appre- 
ciated. Few persons in the field of re- 
ligion today have this equipment. It be- 
comes a challenge to theological semi- 
naries to equip ministers and religious 
education workers with the tools whereby 


this fruitful interchange can be carried- 


forward. This will, undoubtedly, mean a 
considerable curriculum modification in 
many seminaries. 

The interdisciplinary approach to goals 
of economic life has a special worldwide 
relevance at this time. Technical assist- 
ance of so-called backward or undeveloped 
countries can not fruitfully go on without 
a thorough knowledge of the value of im- 
pregnated beliefs of the various world 
cultures and an inquiry into the possible 
transcultural norms which are present in 
various economic systems. Religious edu- 
cators should be heartened by the demon- 
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stration of the relevance of religion to 

economic life which emerges from a se- 

rious study of this important volume. 
WALTER G. MUELDER 


Making Good as Young Couples 


By T. Otto Nall and Bert H. Davis. 
New York, Association Press, 1953. 110 
p. $2.00. 

Most of us are weary of reading of mar- 
riage failures. Here is a book that tells 
of seventeen successful marriages. And 
yet each one faced and mastered common 
difficulties that have wrecked other homes. 
The accounts are interestingly told. Dr. 
T. Otto Nall, editor of the Christian Ad- 
vocate and Mr. Bert H. Davis, young lay- 
man from Utica, New York, have col- 
laborated again to create a most helpful 
book for private reading by young couples 
or for group discussion in young adult 
meetings. 

Ricuarp E. Lentz 


More Children's Worship 
in the Church School 


By Jeanette Perkins Brown. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. 

Enthusiastic users of the earlier volume, 
Children’s Worship in the Church School, 
will welcome the additional guidance and 
resources offered by this new book. Read- 
ers both old and new will find here an 
avenue to fresh and exciting adventure 
in guiding children’s worship. 

While focused in the primary depart- 
ment of the church school, the viewpoint 
and much of the resource material will be 
helpful to teachers of other age groups as 
well. 

The book is one of shared experience. 
The reader discovers in the beginning how 
staff conferences in the writer’s primary 
department help teachers and department 
leader to achieve integration of class ex- 
periences and departmental worship; also 
how opportunities within the class for 
worship experiences may be developed. 

The emphasis is always upon the need 
to provide an atmosphere in which the 
child’s own “insight may emerge and 
ripen” and meaningful worship may be 
truly experienced and shared. 

Descriptions are included of how certain 
worship experiences were developed with 
the use of suitable resources and the chil- 
dren’s own responses. One can almost see 
these experiences grow, as teachers and 
children actively participate and make 
their respective contributions. 

Much valuable resource material is in- 
cluded in the form of stories, poems, lit- 
anies, and other expressions, some of these 
as examples of children’s own expressions, 
and most of it with possibilities for en- 
riching the worship experiences of other 
groups. ; 

Especially thought-provoking are the 
section which deals with the question of 
symbolism and the section on the use of 
music and rhythms in worship. 

Some teachers may need to be cautioned 


against a possible inclination to use wor- 
ship services here described as services for 
their own groups. This would defeat the 
apparent purpose of the book, which is 
to stimulate creative worship growing out 
of and suited to the particular experiences 
of any group. 

A distinctive value of the book is its 
provision of resources in a setting of re- 
lated experience, a setting which would 
not be duplicated in any other situation. 
Thus the book will perform its mission if 
used, not as a collection of worship pat- 
terns, but as illustrative of how resources 
and the opportunities of a particular situ- 
ation may be used to help children wor- 
ship and to grow in worshipful attitudes. 

Mary VENABLE 


Two Roads to Truth 


By Edmund W. Sinnott. New York, 
The Viking Press, 1953. 241 p. $3.50. 

An old theme is made the subject of a 
new approach by an eminent biologist, 
who is Dean of the Graduate School of 
Yale University. In Two Roads to Truth, 
the separation of reason and faith is, for 
Dr. Sinnott, probably the most calamitous 
fact of western culture. The heterogeneous 
complex of western culture cannot hope 
to defeat finally the vital unity of the 
communist world except through a great- 
er philosophical unity. He pleads for no 
union of the two disciplines, but calls for 
mutual respect and enrichment. Reason 
must learn from faith and faith from rea- 
son. He rejects any dogmatism from either 
side, recognizing both approaches to truth 
as valid. 

For this reviewer, the greatest contribu- 
tion of this book lies in Dr. Sinnott’s sug- 
gestions of ways scientific findings sup- 
port and enlarge religious faith. 

The book is well written so that the 
thinking layman as well as pastors will 
find it stimulating and rewarding. It may 
not answer all the questions, but it does 
stimulate further very careful thought. 

Atva I. Cox, Jr. 


The Functions of the Public 
Schools in Dealing with Religion 


American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, 1953. 145 p. $2.00. 


This welcome volume is ‘fa report on 
the exploratory study made by the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Education” of the 
American Council on Education. It gives 
up-to-date and statistically valid informa- 
tion greatly needed in solving the press- 
ing problem of how the public school 
should “deal with religion.” In this re- 
spect it is different from other treatments 
of the problem which are more theoretical 
or propagandistic. 

By means of questionnaires and opinion- 
naires sent to 1233 public education and 
religious education leaders, and of per- 
sonal and group conferences with more 
than 2500 such persons, the prevailing 
practices and judgments regarding three 
general attitudes toward the problem were 
revealed. These three attitudes are: 
avoidance of religion, planned religious 
activities, and factual study of religion. 

The conclusions of the study are sum- 
med up thus: “We believe we have found 
the most promising approach to the fur- 
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by May McNeer and Lynd Ward 


For boys and girls—and for all the family—Martin Luther 
“comes to life” in this big, beautiful book. 

May McNeer and Lynd Ward, whose John Wesley is one 
of the most distinguished children’s books of recent years, have 
told Luther’s story in swift-moving text and magnificent full- 


color pictures—faithfully reflecting the drama and excitement 
of Luther’s own life and times. Aces 9 Up. $2.50 


at your bookstore 
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ther study of this problem, namely, fac- 
tual study of religion when and where in- 
trinsic to genéral education.” The recom- 
mendations made are focused upon “an 
experimental project,” including further 
studies and experiments to the end that 
“the best solution is found.” 


Every interested and concerned person 
should study this report to clarify his 
knowledge of just what it is that this rec- 
ommended approach to the problem in- 
volves. It is not to be confused with teach- 
ing moral and spiritual values which ‘“‘can- 
not be regarded as an adequate substi- 
tute for an appropriate consideration of 
religion in the school program.” Nor does 
it mean “‘teaching a common core of re- 
ligious beliefs in the public schools.” Nor 
is it an alternative to “released time re- 
ligious instruction and the religious edu- 
cation programs of denominational schools 
(which) were thought to be outside the 
scope of this inquiry.” 

The reviewer heartily believes in the 
direction taken by this study and its well- 
defined central objective—the factual 
study of religion in the public school. 
When (for we believe it will come to 
pass) this objective has been reasonably 
accomplished, there still remains the prob- 
lem with respect to the necessary limita- 
tion of this approach—to quote from the 
Foreword—‘Education has become too 
much a matter of learning facts and there 
is altogether too little emphasis upon val- 
ues and objectives.” 


Erwin L, SHAVER 


The Handicapped Child 


By Edith M. Stern with Elsa Casten- 
dyck. New York, A. A. Wyn, Inc., 1950. 
180 p. $2.00. 

Edith M. Stern is widely known for her 
writings on mental health and welfare 
subjects. All who are associated with 
handicapped children either professionally 
or as parents will welcome this clear in- 
terpretation of the meaning of common 
handicaps to children. Ministers and 
church school workers will find this book 
exceptionally valuable as background for 
counselling parents whose children are 
handicapped. The church library or par- 
ents’ book shelf ought to include this guide 
to understanding afflicted children and 
their needs. 


Ricuarp E, Lentz 


Sexual Harmony in Marriage 


By Oliver M. Butterfield, Ph.D. Intro- 
duction by Nadina Kavinoky, M.D. New 
York, Emerson Books, Inc., 1953. 96 p. 
$1.50. 


This is a rather slight revision of Mar- 
riage and Sexual Harmony published first 
in 1931. However over the years Dr. 
Butterfield’s booklet has been the “stand- 
ard” used by thousands of ministers and 
others in marital counselling. The new 
cloth bound edition, costing more than 
before, may reduce the distribution of an 
extremely simple, sound treatment of an 
important aspect of marriage relations. 

Ricuarp E. Lentz 
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New Games for 'Tween-Agers' 


By Allan A. MacFarlan. New York, 
Association Press, 1952. 181 p. $3.00. 


The book contains 158 novel, exciting 
activities for indoor and outdoor fun. The 
title would indicate the author has com- 
piled his games with pre-teen and teen 
age boys and girls in mind. Actually the 
games included seem best suited for jun- 
jor high, junior and primary children. 

The games are predominantly physical, 

.and many would best be relegated to the 

out-of-doors. Every game is explained 
clearly and simply. Illustrations by Paul- 
ette Jumeau supplement the text. For 
quick reference the number of players, 
preferred ages, sex, and locale are in- 
cluded. 

The book will prove helpful to anyone 
who plans games for children from five 
to fifteen. 

RicHarp C. DANIELS 


The Presbyterian Church 
in the Old Southwest 


By Walter Brownlow Posey, Richmond, 
Va. John Knox Press, 1952. 192 p. 
$2.50. 
Here are 138 pages of fascinating, de- 

tailed history of the Presbyterian Church 
in western North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and northern Alabama and 
Mississippi from the period 1778-1838. 
It is a book of special interest to members 
of the Presbyterian U. S. and Cumberland 
Presbyterian Churches. Mr. Posey has 
done the most sensitive job I have seen 
of setting forth the raison d’etre of the 
formation of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church and the various schisms which 
afflicted Presbyterianism generally during 
this period. Mr. Posey’s history is quite 
obviously, and accurately, based on a close 
study of original documents. This is a 
welcome addition to the developing body 
of material in the area of southern church 
history. ELMER G. MILLION 


New Testament in Modern Speech 

By Richard Francis Weymouth. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, Sixth edition, 
1953. 457 p. $3.50. 

This is a sixth edition of a well-loved 
personal translation of the New ‘Testa- 
ment by an eminent British scholar. It is 
printed without notes, in large, easy-read- 
ing type, with verse numbers at the side. 
The end papers show maps of the Medi- 
terranean world in Bible times. 

Littian WILLIAMS 


History of the Jews 


By Paul Goodman. New York, E. P. _ 


Dutton & Co., 1953. 254 p. $3.50. 

I would venture to say that most Chris- 
tians have only an Old Testament knowl- 
edge of the history of the Jews. We are 
aware of the fact that at some time and 
from some place they migrated to America 
and are counted among the early fore- 
fathers. Little enough do we know, how- 
ever, of these people who have touched 
every nation in the world, whose story is 
_ written from the blood of persecution and 
the annals of the masters in literature, 
philosophy and science. 

The History of the Jews is a brief but 
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penetrating story of the children of Israel. 
It traces their steps from the Ur of Chal- 
dees to the new state of Israel. As one 
of the shorter histories it serves as excel- 
lent basic reading for those who would 
broaden their understanding of Jewish life 
and thought. 

After reading this book one will not only 
have acquired a body of knowledge about 
a people but he will also have developed 
a sympathetic appreciation for their plight. 
From the latter standpoint the book makes 
a contribution to the field of human re- 
lations. History of the Jews will be read 
with profit by professionals and laymen 
alike. W. E. VAsTINE 


Sermons on the Parables of Jesus 


By Charles M. Crowe. Nashville, Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, 1953. 186 p. $2.50. 


These plain, down-to-earth sermons will 
bring you many insights into personal 
Christian discipleship. The great world- 
wide problems which bedevil us are not 
solved here and, for the most part, they 
are not discussed. 


They are not discussed abstractly, that 
is. But the twisted, perverse and pitiable 
human spirit is discussed and portrayed 
for what it is and for what it might be if 
Jesus’ parables were seriously taken to 
heart. 


NEW LIGHT from OLD LAMPS 


by Roy L. Smith 


In this trenchant and stimulating 


book, Dr. Smith focuses the ‘“‘new 

light” of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Holy Bible upon the problems and shortcomings of our 
nation, our neighbors, and ourselves. 


Each of these 232 realistic, page-length “thought-provokers” ex- 
plores a Bible text quoted from both the new Revised Standard 


and the King James Versions. 
These parallel texts and Dr. 
Smith’s incisive comment on 
them afford vivid glimpses of 
the peoples and lands of the 
Old and New Testaments. On 
every page Dr. Smith applies 
eternal Bible truths to the per- 
sonal, national, and _ global 
questions of our own day. 


Teachers will find here an 
abundance of “new light” for 
Bible lessons. The alert pastor 
will discover seed-thoughts for 
many unforgettable sermons. 
For every reader, NEW 
LIGHT FROM OLD 
LAMPS brings thrilling new 
understanding of God’s Word. 


PuBLisHED May 4, 
$1.75 
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The INTERPRETER’S 


Christendom’s 
# most comprehensive commentary 
12 Volumes 
# ® The only commentary using 
f the complete texts of both the 
REVISED STANDARD and King 
James Versions of the Bible. 
Now Available 
Volume I—General and Old Tes- 
tament Articles; Genesis, Exo- 


dus 
Volume VII--New Testament 
Articles; Matthew, Mark 


Volume Vill—Luke, John 


Volume X—Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, Ephesians 
Each 674x10 Inches . $8.75 


@ If you do not have the illus- 
trated prospectus giving the com- 
» plete story of THE INTER- 
PRETER’S BIBLE, your book- 
seller will send you one without 
charge. 


MAIL TO YOUR BOOKSELLER 

7 Please send me the prospectus on 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, 
published by Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press: 
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Address 
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At All Bookstores Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
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Making Your Marriage Succeed 


By Theodore F. Adams. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. 156 p. $2.00. 


These sermons read well. And it is also 
true that they sounded well. For the au- 
thor is the reviewer’s pastor. Charles 
Crowe’s sermons are good for religious 
educators. This is a testimony born of 
personal experience. 
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DEPT. C-10 ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


By Rudin, M.A. 


Read, Enjoy and Give This Gem Volume 
A Blessing to Many; A Joy to All! 


Reveals the secret springs of great hymn writers—tells how Martin Luther 
came to write, “Away in a Manger”; what moved Isaac Watts to compose, 
“O God, Our Help in Ages Past”; Wesley’s “Hark the Herald Angels Sing”s 
how God used blind Fanny Crosby to enrich our hymnals. Here you will 
discover the human drama behind these and many other favorites. 


400 YEARS OF INSPIRED HYMN WRITING 


Covers 74 writers and composers, Contains 110 choice stanzas for medita- 
tion and memorizing, 38 illustrations and decorations—over 150 subjects. 
Truly a work to own, enjoy and give. 


Beautifully printed and illustrated, only $1.25. (Mailing charge 10c). 
Order your copy and a gift supply from your Dealer today or 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


Publishers of THE BOOK OF LIFE 
1018 S. WABASH AVE. Dept. JR 


Cecilia Margaret 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Answers to your Questions sui pebomimnaetx ee 


Now ready for you— 
sixth 
this 


standard reference guide. 


revised 


Completely 


1953 


Camp Reference 


annual edition of 


Answers hundreds of your 
: e e 

questions on camp admin- | and Buying Guide 

istration, program, and op- 


eration. 


Prepared by the editors of 
Camping Magazine, the of- 
ficial American Camping 


Association publication. 


For camp owners, direc- 
tors, key - staff members, 
committee members, youth 


and recreation leaders. 


MORE THAN 6,000 copies already in use. Order yours now, while limited 
supply lasts. Send $2.00 for each copy wanted, direct to the publishers. 


705 PARK AVENUE 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


GALLOWAY PUBLISHING CO. 


“Sermons for Homemakers” is the title | 
of an annual series of sermons on marriage 
and family life, preached by Dr. Theodore 
F. Adams. Across the years, these series 
have grown in popularity with young peo- 
ple and others of Dr. Adams’ parish. 

Making Your Marriage Succeed is a 
distillate of the wisdom of these sermons 
and of hundreds of conferences with | 
young couples. In easily readable style, 
the book deals with the most common | 
adjustments and opportunities of Chris- 
tian courtship, marriage and family life. | 
The humor and homely illustrative ma- 
terial, rather than unusual, original in- © 
sights, make this book a useful resource — 
for’ youth groups and individual reading. — 

RicHarp E. Lentz 


Here's a Faith for You 


By Roy M. Pearson. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1953. 155 p. $2.00. 


This book of sermons by the Congrega- 
tional preacher of Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, gives answer to questions of living 
raised by parishoners of any church. Ref- 
erence to literature and real life experi- 
ences, drawn in clear style, challenge the 
reader to be more courageous in facing 
life’s hardships and misunderstood experi- 
ences. The psalmist’s song of praise and 
Paul’s note of triumph receive scant at- 
tention as the sign of victory in Christian 
living. 

ANDREW K, Craic 


RENTALS 
"Through" 


‘Cathedral s 
ECONOMY 
PLAN 


Plan Your Teaching Program 
Months in Advance 
* SAVE MONEY 
* SAVE WORRY 
FREE UTILIZATION CHART 
Ask at your Bookstore, Film 
Library 


Cathedral “Films 


140 N. Hollywood Way, 
Burbank, Calif. 
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Happening? 


What's 


A. L. Roberts New Head of 


Commission on General Christian Education 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Rev. ALcwyn 
Lioyp RosBerts has been named general 
director of the Commission on General 
Christian Education, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. This 
is the Commission which carries on much 


of the work formerly done by the Inter- 


national Council of Religious Education. 
Mr. Roberts succeeds Dr. Gerald E. Knoff, 
who has become head of the Division of 
Christian Education, and will assist Dr. 
Knoff in close relationships with the other 
two units of the Division: the Joint Com- 
mission on Missionary Education and the 
Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion. He will begin his new work on June 
ie 


Mr. Roberts has worked in various ca- 
pacities with the Board of National Mis- 
sions, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
for nineteen years. Most recently he has 
been associate general secretary and clerk 
of that agency. 


A one-time employee of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio Y.M.C.A. and the New Haven 
Boys’ Club, he served for seven years as 
director of religious education and campus 
pastor at the Asheville Farm School, 
Swannanoa, North Carolina, a mission 
school now known as Warren Wilson Jun- 
ior College. 


In 1941 he joined the national staff of 
the Presbyterian home mission board, as 
assistant secretary for the Unit of Rural 
Church and Indian Work. His work has 
included responsibility for the Board’s 
wartime services for civilians in defense 
communities, as organizer of leadership 
training courses for the Christian Faith 
and Life Curriculum, and as adviser to 
the Presbyterian Institutes of Industrial 
Relations and also Racial and Cultural 
Relations. From 1949-1951 he was in Flor- 
ida working with the Florida Council of 
Churches on an interdenominational pro- 
gram for some 50,000 migratory crop 
workers and the 800,000 new residents 
who have settled in that state over the 
past decade. 


A minister’s son whose personal affili- 


' ations have been with the Baptist, Meth- 


odist, and Congregational, as well as 
Presbyterian churches, Mr. Roberts has 
been identified professionally also with a 
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number of interdenominational programs, 
—particularly those dealing with the rural 
ministry, camp and defense communities, 
the Student Volunteer Movement and the 
College Summer Service Group. His wide 
variety of experience gives him an un- 
usually good background for the varied 
types of programs being carried on by the 
Commission. 


Mr. Roberts was born in 1910 in 


Youngstown, Ohio and attended the city 
college. He graduated from Ohio Wes- 
leyan University in 1931, studied religious 
education at Yale Divinity School, 1931- 
1934 and received a B.D. degree from 
Yale in 1939. 


DIRECT PRICES WRITE 
TO CHURCHES FOR NEW 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS CATALOG 
SOCIETIES, etc. AND 

= %, DISCOUNTS 


Manufactured by 


THE “Monroe. 
COMPANY 


147 CHURCH ST., COLFAX, IOWA 


UCYM Summer 
Training 
Conferences 


CHICAGO, Ill—Plans are now under 
way for seven United Christian Youth 
Movement Conferences for 1953. These 
conferences were formerly known as the 
UCYM Regional Planning and Training 
Conferences, They are now being expand- 
ed in number to provide more effective 
leadership training. This is because of the 
increasing need for trained leadership for 
interdenominational youth work in each 
state, and because of the need for in- 
creased denominational responsibility for 
interdenominational training. 


The intent of these conferences is to 
focus the attention of Christian youth 
upon the needs in their community, state, 
nation, and world which can and must be 
met by the Church, and to discover ways 
in which Christian youth can most ef- 
fectively work together to provide this 
ministry. 

Adult sponsors of youth are urged to en- 
courage qualified young people to be del- 
egates to these conferences, especially 
those who are youth officers of local and 
state Christian youth councils. Adult ad- 
visers of these councils are also eligible 
to attend. In addition, young people and 
their advisers who have been active in de- 
nominational youth fellowships (on na- 
tional, state, district and local levels) and 
who carry particular responsibility for in- 
ter-fellowship activities within their own 
groups, are urged to attend. The confer- 
ences will give meaningful experiences of 
ecumenical activities which can be shared 
with the other youth back home. 


Traditionally, the national UCYM of- 
fice has assumed primary responsibility for 
the UCYM Regional Planning and Train- 
ing Conferences. This year, it will carry 
primary responsibility for only four of 
the conferences listed, the other three be- 
ing carried by the state or group of states 
immediately involved. A common purpose 
and a common standard are held by all. 


Dates and places for these conferences 
are as follows: 


June 8-12. Indiana Christian Youth Coun- 
cil Planning and Training Conference, 
Battle Ground, near Lafayette, Indiana. 


June 28-July 3. Southeast Training Con- 
ference, Lincoln Academy, Kings Moun- 
tain, Gastonia, North Carolina. 


July 31-August 8. Mid-Atlantic Training 
Conference (Maryland, Delaware, 
Washington, D. C., Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia), Camp Kanesatake, 
Spruce Creek, Pennsylvania. 


August 9-15. Southwest Training Confer- 
ence, Texoma Presbyterian Encamp- 
ment, Pottsboro (near Denison) Texas. 

August 10-20. Eastern Training Confer- 
ence, Geneva Point Camp, Winnipesau- 
kee, New Hampshire. 

August 16-23. Central Training Confer- 
ence, Conference Point Camp, Williams 
Bay, Wisconsin. 
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August 24-31. Missouri UCYM Confer- 
ence, Missouri Valley College, Marshall, 
Missouri. (August 24-27, Christian 
Youth Conference of Missouri, a large 
conference for all interested youth in 
the state; August 27-31, “Huddle” State 
Training Conference. ) 

More detailed information about any of 
these conferences may be obtained by writ- 


ing to the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, 79 East Adams St., Chicago 3, IIli- 
nois. 


Dr. Parry Goes to New 
York Office 

NEW YORK, N.Y.—Rev. Wivzpur C. 
Parry, who has been serving in the Mid- 
west office of the National Council of 
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aoe es 


iF YOU AG7C7 DRINK... HERE'S 
YOUR CHANCE TO SAVE ON 


AUTO INSURANCE! 


In today’s increased high speed traffic the use of alcoholic 
beverages is hazardous. The National Safety Council states 
that one out of every four fatal traffic accidents involves 
alcohol — 8,000 killed, scores of thousands injured and 
millions lost in property damage — millions that insurance 
companies have to pay in claims; money that policy 
holders first pay in premiums! Those who carry ordinary 
auto insurance are paying part of this loss in increased 
premium rates! 


Here's Good News! 


If you don’t use alcohol you can save by taking advantage 
of the preferred insurance rate offered by us to those who 
are total abstainers. Thousands now benefit from our de- 
pendable protection, lower rates and fast claim service. 
Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance Company was organized 
by prominent temperance leaders and competent insurance 
executives expressly to provide auto insurance at lower 
rates for persons who do not use alcohol. If you are a 
safe, non-drinking driver we extend this invitation to join 
those who now insure with us — thousands 
of ministers, teachers, lawyers, doctors, pro- 
fessors, business men and farmers. Mail 
this coupon now for full details and 
name of our claims representative in 
your area. There is no obligation. 


227 


Please send me complete information about auto insurance for total 
abstainers. I understand there is no obligation. 
Nam: a 
Address. 
City. CLR NE EE RE ols 
Age. Occupatio 


What is the age of the youngest driver in your househola’?. 
Make of car Year. 
Body type Model (series) 
Expiration date of present {nsurance 
SAM MORRIS, PRESIDENT INT JOURS 


Don 
ca saeir) PREFERRED RISK MUTUAL 
PA INSURANCE COMPANY 


F 


5S 


2506 Grand Ave. Des Moines 12, lowa 


“America's Only Total Abstainers Automobile Insurance Company’ 


Churches as Associate Executive Secre- | 
tary of the Division of Christian Education | 
and also in. charge of the central depart- 
ments located in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed an Administration Secretary of | 
the National Council. This will mean that } 
his headquarters will hereafter be in New | 
York. Mr. Parry succeeds Dr. Marion 


CrEEGER, who has become Executive Sec- | 


retary of the Commission on Chaplains, 


Have You Any of These 
Missing Copies? 

THE MENNONITE Biblical } 
Seminary Library of Chicago would like } 
very much to complete its set of copies of | 
the International Journal. If you have any | 
of the following issues which you would | 
like to dispose of, please write to Miss } 
Katie Andres, Librarian, 4614 Woodlawn | 
Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


1924 November, December 

1925 May-July, September-December 

1926 March-May; October-December 

1927 January-September, November, De- 
cember | 

1928 January, March, May, July, No- } 
vember, December 

1929 February, March, May, July, No- } 
vember, December 4 

1930 March, July, November, December | 

1931 May, November : 

1932 iy sowed April, September-Decem- | 
er 

1933. February and March 

1938 September, November, December 

1939 January, February, September- 
November | 

1940 January, February, April, May, | 
July, October, November 

1941 February 

1942 January, December 

1943 April 

1944 January 

1945 September, November 

1948 July-August 

Correction 


In an advertisement of the Association | 
Press, printed in the March 1953 Interna- | 
tional Journal, the price of one of the 
books was inadvertently omitted. The | 
book, Handbook of Skits and Stunts, by 

Helen and Larry Eisenberg, costs $2.95. i 


We announce with pleasure 
that beginning with this issue of the Jour- 
nal, all single copies will be wrapped with 
just one fold down the middle—rather 
than in the former “‘soft roll” which re- 
sults in three or four folds. 

Those of you who have been calling 
this “squashed” appearance of your Jour- 
nal copies to our attention will agree with 
us that this is a much needed improve- 
ment. 

Thank you for your criticisms and for 
your patience. 


Still available— 

in Journal files are copies of the special 
issue on WACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS. 
A large quantity of valuable, undated ma- 
terials are included. A special bargain 
price of 15c each, 10 for $1.00, allows 
you to supply one to each teacher for — 
this summer’s school. 

Also on hand are copies of the October 
1952 issue TEACHING THE BIBLE EFFEC- 
TIVELY. The same special price will apply 
to this good issue. 
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Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily recom- 
mended for): 


M—Mature Audience 


~Y—Young People 


C—Children 
*—Outstanding for Family 
}—Outstanding for Adults 


Androcles and the Lion (RKO) Mau- 
rice Evans, Victor Mature, Robert New- 
ton, Jean Simmons, Alan Young. Comedy, 
from Shaw play about the naive tailor 
whose way with a lion saves him and 
his fellow Christian would-be martyrs from 
death in the Roman arena, confounds 
Caesar’s opportunism . . . Satire and wit 
of original play are preserved through 
able cast’s diction and discerning inter- 
pretation. Stylized backgrounds, minimum 
of spectacle. M,Y 


*The Amazing (Monsieur Fabre (Futter) 
Pierre Fresnay. Biography of late French 
naturalist-author-teacher who was first to 
record many intriguing aspects of insect 
life, encountered irritating opposition by 
insisting on experimental teaching meth- 
ods. . . . Made in southern France with 
English-speaking French cast, leisurely 
film lacks drama but never fails to inter- 
est. Told in flashbacks from 92nd _birth- 
day of man still considered tops in his 
field, it stresses his conviction that man 
errs in falling short of his God-given po- 
tentialities. Most fascinating portions are 
inserted close-ups of insects in action. 

M,Y,C 


Anna (Italian) Silvano Mangano, Vit- 
torio Gassmann, Raf Vallone. Melodrama 
set in city hospital, where valued nursing 
sister, a novice, debates whether to take 
her final vows or marry the young farmer 
who in process of saving her from garish 
night club career murdered her disreput- 
able lover . . . Hospital scenes are realis- 
tic, sensitive; but flashbacks revealing 


-novice’s past life are artificial, strain to 


be sensational and sexy. Lack of convic- 
tion is enhanced by dubbing-in of English 
dialogue. The Italians here enter the 
field of soap opera. M 


+The Brave Don’t Cry (British; Group 
Three) Meg Buchanan, John Gregson, 
Fulton Mackay, John Rae. Drama pays 
tribute to mine rescue crews in story of 
what happens above and below the earth 
after a cave-in traps 100 Scotch miners 
at their posts . ... Produced by John 
Grierson, master of the documentary film, 
this is a factual, gripping presentation of 
the physical and emotional factors in- 
volved in typical mine disaster. Because 
it is honest, vivid, visually realistic, the 
audience participates throughout, knows 
the men and their families, shares their 
vigil. M,Y 

Desperate Search (MGM) Jane Greer, 
Howard Keel, Patricia Medina, Keenan 
Wynn. Melodrama. Search for children 
lost in Canadian wilds after plane crash 
is complicated when their mother, 
a skilled aviatrix, joins their father 
and stepmother, insists stubbornly on her 
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Current Feature Films 


own plan of operation . . . Some interest- 
ing shots of “bush” flying and mountain 
vastnesses in a routine story unconvincing 
in characterization and plot development. 
Bitter fight with mountain lion renders 
film too gruesome for young audiences. 


M,Y 


I Confess (War.) Anne Baxter, Mont- 
gomery Clift, Karl Malden. Melodrama. 
Because he will not betray the confession- 
al, young priest is drawn by circumstantial 
evidence into murder investigation, stands 
trial for crime committed by another who 
confessed to him, then betrayed his past 
kindnesses. . . . Directed by Alfred Hitch- 
cock, master of suspense film, but strange- 
ly unsuspenseful, since audience knows the 
truth from the start. Creative treatment of 
setting—film was made in Quebec city— 
keeps the telling from being dull, but we 
never become much concerned about the 
story or people. M,Y 


The Jazz Singer (War.) Mildred Dun- 
nock, Eduard Franz, Peggy Lee, Danny 
Thomas. Drama, with music. Modern- 
ized, technicolored version of Al Jolson 
film of some years ago considers the di- 
lemma of a youth torn between regard 
for family’s tradition of serving the local 
synagogue as cantors, and his own in- 
clination toward “show business.” ... A 
sentimental story, pat and unimaginative 
as to plot, slickly produced, with pleasant 
musical inserts. M,Y 


Member of the Wedding (Col.) Bran- 
don de Wilde, Julie Harris, Ethel Waters. 
Drama. Lonely adolescent girl, whose 
companionship is limited to small cousin 
and Negro housekeeper, dreams of be- 
coming a part of her brother’s new mar- 
ried life, is desolate when her hopes are frus- 
trated . . . Film uses same stars, almost 
literally duplicates stage play. But since 
that play is more prolonged portrayal of 
mood than dramatic action, the dwelling 
on emotion here tends to become tedious, 
even irritating. But sensitive performances 
make for many moving passages. M,Y 


Niagara (Fox) Joseph Cotten, Marilyn 
Monroe, Jean Peters. Melodrama. Mag- 
nificent technicolored views of the fa- 
mous falls as background for tale of a 
jealous husband who frustrates his worth- 
less wife’s plot against his life, takes vi- 
cious revenge . . . Combination of sexy 
“true romance” and comic strip adven- 
ture is so far-fetched and coincidental it 
produces laughter rather than the intend- 
ed suspense. A waste of good scenic ma- 
terial. 


No Time for Flowers (RKO) Paul 
Christian, Viveca Lindfors, Ludwig Stos- 
sel. Comedy filmed in Vienna, set in 
Prague, pits communist loyalty against 
Western attractions in story of dowdy gov- 
ernment stenographer whose bosses test 
her fitness for job outside the iron curtain 
by setting trap baited with romance and 
apparently unresistable American luxury 
items. . . . Film makes good use of locale, 
is occasionally suspenseful, not as funny 
as it aims to be, a bit too obvious to be 
convincing even as comedy. M,Y 


The Star (Fox) Bette Davis, Sterling 
Hayden. Drama. Misled by publicity and 


Hollywood mores into confusing pop- 
ularity with talent, middle aged 
movies star refuses to face reality 
until her vanity crumbles in one awful 
moment of self-revelation. . . . Too easily 
achieved transformation for happy ending 
lessens impact of what has been a per- 
ceptive, often vehement study of the con- 
trast between shadow and _ substance. 


? 


The Stars Are Singing (Par.) Anna 
Maria Albergetti, Rosemary Clooney, Lau- 
ritz Melchior. Comedy, with frequent 
songs and skits, relates how ambitious 
young trio connive at hiding 15-year-old 
stowaway who jumped ship to avoid re- 
turn to Poland. Their purpose: to ride 
to fame on her amazing singing talent 
by means not a little unethical .. . In- 
volved plot is adolescent in conception— 
like most of those cooked up for ‘“musi- 
cal’ films. Some springtly song sequences, 
but for the most part strained and arti- 
ficial. M,Y 


The Stooge (Par.) Jerry Lewis, Dean 
Martin. Comedy. Vaudeville performer 
hires dim witted assistant, refuses to credit 
him when his contribution insures success 
. . . Latest in Lewis-Martin farces adds 
element of sentimentality to usual unin- 
hibited slapstick. One sequence assumes 
drunkenness to be funny. M,Y 


Taxi (Fox) Dan Dailey, Constance 
Smith, Blanche Yurka. Comedy. Bellig- 
erence of struggling cab driver meets its 
match when he finds himself wheedled 
into helping naive Irish girl track down 
her negligent husband during one day 
leave ashore. . . . In course of somewhat 
too coincidental developments, sentiment- 
al film journeys through actual New 
York City scenes, exudes local color, man- 
ages to be amiably entertaining. M,Y,C 


The Treasure of the Golden Condor 
(Fox) Finlay Currie, Constance Smith, 
Cornel Wilde. Melodrama set in 18th cen- 
tury France and in wilds of Guatemala, 
whither youth /defrauded of his estate by 
rascally uncle goes in search of fabled 
jewel horde. In technicolor. . . . Techni- 
colored background of actual jungle and 
Mayan ruins, pageant-like episodes in- 
volving native ceremonials, deserve better 
than this stiffly conventional, comic strip 
adventure, obscurely and _ confusingly 
plotted and artificially performed. M,Y 


Just Published 


THE EARTH IS FULL 
OF HIS RICHES 


Rebecea Rice 


A Vacation Church School course 
of ten sessions for the primary age. 
Stories, prayers, worship, Bible 
poems, trips, and activities. 

Children’s Packet has 16 pattern 
cards which give guidance in draw- 
ing, writing, construction activities, 
use of Bible passages, and nature 
lore. Order a packet for each child. 


Teacher’s Book, $2.50 
Children’s Packet, 35 cents 
At Your Bookstore 


PILGRIM PRESS 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


The VISUAL 
EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIP 


Presents 


Pearl Rosser 


Visual Education Fellowship 


"“Audio-visuals are 
windows to the 
world.” 


Seeing the World 


HAT they may all be one. . .” 

“T do not pray for these only but 
also for those who are to believe in 
me through their word, .. .” 

It may not be good practice to 
reverse the order in which our Lord 
spoke, but to highlight my point, I 
put first the thought in the prayer of 
Jesus that expressed his hope that we, 
his followers, might all be one. Then, 
to expand our horizons, we need to 
consider that Jesus was including in 
his prayer not only those immediately 
associated with him, but all the oth- 
ers who would follow as a result of 
the Great Commission. 

The Christian Fellowship the 
Kingdom of our Lord and of his 
Christ—must include all people ev- 
erywhere. This is seeing the world. 

Christians need to know other peo- 
ples. But more than just knowing, 
we must understand them. We must 
put ourselves into their sandals, their 
sabots, their huaraches, their shoes. 

Christians must go beyond the 
philosophy of “live and let live.” 
Christians must accept the challenge 
to be our brother’s keeper. Christians 
must be concerned that all persons 
everywhere might have life and have 
it abundantly. 

Audio-visuals can help us to get 
the world view. Audio-visuals are 
windows to the world’. 


I Beheld His Glory, a motion picture 
produced by Cathedral Films, Inc., en- 
ables every viewer to feel the impact which 


7All of the audio-visuals listed are de- 
scribed fully, with information as to where 
they might be secured and the sales price 
or rental fee, in the AUDIO-VISUAL RE- 
SOURCE GUIDE FOR USE IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, which may be secured through 
membership in the Visual Education Fellow- 
ship. Write the’ VEF, Department of Au- 
dio-Visual and Radio Education, 79 E. Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, for further in- 


formation concerning the AUDIO-VISUAL 
RESOURCE GUIDE. 
40 


Jesus makes upon every one who comes 
into his presence. 


Home Is Nowhere is a motion picture 
produced by the National Council of 
Churches which confronts Christians with 
the problems of refugees in many coun- 
tries and indicates what the Church can 
do and is doing about them. 


About People, a filmstrip prepared by 
the Anti-Defamation League in coopera- 
tion with the former Federal Council of 
Churches, helps us to realize that in 
many ways people over the world are 
alike, in spite of differences in physical 
characteristics, living habits, and ways of 
doing things. 

The High Wall, a motion picture film, 
indicates how important it is for citizens 
of America to recognize the barriers which 
separate us from our neighbors when we 
fail to appreciate the national or cultural 
background from which they come. There 
are acres of diamonds all around us in 


KEEP 
UP-TO-DATE 


«ATI evalua- 
tions on new 
productions 
as released 
and_ evalu- 
ated 

(Evaluation 

Bulletin) 


: Hundreds of 
evaluated titles, classified according to 
basic objectives of Christian education 
(Audio-Visual Resource Guide) 


Newsletters keep you informed of de- 


The VISUAL 
EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIP 


velopments in all phases of religious 
audio-visuals 

Membership Fee— 

$5.00—churches, individuals, service 


agencies, public libraries 


$10.00—audio-visual dealers and distrib- 
utors, not officially related to 
the National Council of 
Churches 


—WRITE— 


VISUAL EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 
National Council of Churches 
79 East Adams Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


‘quickly. 


terms of enrichment from association with 
these friends. That world view must be- 
gin in the home is clearly revealed through 
the family life pictures in this film. 


More for Peace, a motion picture film, 
points out that a world view, beginning 
right in our own neighborhood is essential 
to the development of plans for world 
peace. 


The Church Is There, a filmstrip with 
records, gives evidence that even though 
there is still much yet to be done, the 
church is doing a large amount of con- 
structive work to bring about a closer 
Christian fellowship on the part of all 
people so that . . . they may be one. 


Two other films—The World Council 
of Churches and Oslo—tell of the work 
of the World Council of Churches which 
is furthering the hope of Jesus that all 
‘men everywhere might come to know God 
through him. Every church member 
should be informed concerning this great 
organization and these films will enable 
them to get the message forcefully and 
The presentation of the world 
meeting at Oslo is available also in film- 
strip form. 


The National Council of Churches has 
undertaken a tremendous task of bringing 
“This Nation Under God.” Many mem- 
bers of local churches are as yet unin- 
formed concerning the National Council. 
The filmstrip United in Christ was pre- 
pared especially for the purpose of giving 
quickly and interestingly the highlights of 
the founding of the National Council and 
a bird’s-eye view of its work. No attempt 
is made to go into detail concerning the 
organizational structure, but rather to give 
the over-all view, so that subsequent ses- 
sions might present the various phases of 
the work of cooperative Protestantism. 
Particular emphasis is given to the work 
of the Division of Home Missions and the 
Division of Foreign Missions. The film- 
strip is designed for older youth and adult 
study groups, fellowship groups, and serv- 
ice clubs. ; 


All of the audio-visual materials 
mentioned may be used in informal 
neighborhood gatherings as well as 
in the more formal and planned ses- 
sions of the church. 


You and I need the world point of 
view and audio-visuals, properly used, 
are indeed windows to the world. 


Pastor’s Communion Set! 


atte 


A leather covered case 
with handle, plush lined. 


Tray, 6 glasses, bread plate with cover and wine 
flask. Needed by every pastor in visiting sick and 
shut-ins. Complete only $11.75. 

Order from your dealer today or direct 
WILLIAM H. DIETZ, INC. 


10 So. Wabash Dept. 53, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet E48, Pulpit Book EP98. 
Budget Plan if you wish. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, IN. 

25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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d motion pictures, discussing virtually 
, are available for screening at no 


organizations. And many thousands more 
ad for a modest rental fee or outright purchase. 
ims, which cost millions of dollars to produce, 
urs at the flick of a switch with an Ampro pro- 
me rae : ector! Call your Ampro audio-visual dealer for a demon- 
ae ee stration of the Ampro projector best suited to your needs. 
ae Leading commercial and institutional organizations all 
we over the world prefer Ampro...Famous For The Finest! 


AMPRO °.:: PROJ ECTORS 


Ideal for business, school and church use, the Stylist 
is compact and gadget-free. With carrying case, 

it weighs just 29 pounds. Threads in seconds; easy 
to operate. Runs a full hour without reel change 


at both sound and silent speeds. Provides brilliant, 
life-like projection and clear, vibrant sound. 


Truly professional sound projection for larger 
audiences. 30% more light for super screen 
illumination; powerful, full-range speaker 

for resonant auditorium sound. 
Triple-claw movement stops film 
damage; simplified 6-second 
threading process. Silent and 
sound speeds, single-frame 

and reverse operation. 


CORPORATION 
(A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary) 
S25 N.Western Avenue, Chicago 18 
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Books 


‘Worship Services Don't “Just Happen” ... < 


to help you 


‘in your planning 


me GE N CEC R AOL 2] EEE 


RESTORING WORSHIP aa 
-CLARICE BOWMAN. Practical ways to make worship vce eae cao 
children, young people, and adults. “Stimulation and help.”—Inter- 


national Journal. 


PATTERNS FOR DEVOTION 

GLADYS C. MURRELL. “Splendid little book of 
twenty-seven story worship services.”—Christian 
Observer. $1.25 


CHANNELS OF DEVOTION 

GLADYS C. MURRELL. “There is much material 
here for splendid devotional periods."—Church 
Management. $1.25 


$2.50 


DOORWAYS TO DEVOTION 


GLADYS C. MURRELL. Sixty-three worship sery- 
ices which are brief and built upon themes of 
special interest to women. $1.25 


GLIMPSES OF GRACE 


GLADYS C. MURRELL. “Women’s organizations 
will welcome this book of thirty worship serv- 
ices built around thirty women of the Bible.”’— 
Zions Herald. $1.25 


RESOURCES FOR WORSHIP 


A. C. REID. “Fifty brief, pointed Scripture interpretations to meet the 
practical needs of daily living —Watchman-Examiner. $2 


Y. © Usteti= AN: DB 


WORSHIP SERVICES FOR LIFE PLANNING 


ALICE A. BAYS. Thirty-three worship services 
that speak directly and helpfully to young peo- 
ple everywhere. $2.50 


YOUTH PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS 


RUTH SCHROEDER. “Thirty-five exceptionally 
fine worship services covering the entire year.” 
—Church Management. $2.50 


ly Ref 


THE TEAKWOOD PULPIT and Other Stories 

for Junior Worship 
ALICE GEER KELSEY. Thirty-four brief, vivid 
stories. “Well written . . . calculated to teach 
genuine religious truths.”"—Christian Observer. 
$1.75 


STORIES FOR JUNIOR WORSHIP 
ALICE GEER KELSEY. Thirty-five fresh and 


original stories. “All are well told . . . and are 
suitable for junior worship services or for private 
reading. ’"—Christian Century. $1.50 


IN TERM EDI AT E S Sameer 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS FOR 
INTERMEDIATES 


ALICE A. BAYS. Thirty services based on com- 
mon problems and vital interests of boys and 
girls. 


GUIDING INTERMEDIATES IN WORSHIP 


ESTELLE BLANTON BARBER. Methods and ~ 


plans with thirty-seven complete programs of 


worship. — BL75_ 


THE FIELD OF HONOR 


ARCHER WALLACE. One hundred stories for 
boys—and girls too. “Splendid stories written in 
brilliant style.’—Telescope-Messenger. $1.75 


L D RL ON Pca ee TE 


STORY SERMONS AND PLANS FOR THE 
JUNIOR CHURCH 


MARIAN WALTER GANNAWAY. “One of the 
most valuable books of assistance any worker 
with children can possess..—The Expositor. $2 


GREAT ART AND CHILDREN'S WORSHIP 


JEAN LOUISE SMITH. Shows how great art can 
be used to develop the religious spirit in chil- 
dren, with twenty-four examples of programs. 
ILLUSTRATED. $2.50 


FIVE-MINUTE STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 
E. JERRY WALKER. “These 35 stories from the Old and New Testa- 
ments are brief, entertaining, and highly dramatic.” Advance. $1.50 


at your bookstore 
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